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ASSUMPTIONS BY THE 
‘“TREATY-MAKING POWER.” 
Tus United States is entering on a new 


phase of extension which will inevitably lead | 


to novel, it may be to grand, possibly to disas- 
trous results. The acquisition of Florida and 
of Louisiana were such obvious necessities, 
that the public sentiment of the country ac- 
quiesced in the palpable violations of the Con- 


stitution which their purchase involved. For- | 


eign nations saw that an outlying territorial 

jon like that of Florida, with but a 
handful of inhabitants, and surrounded by en- 
terprising States, could add neither dignity nor 
power to Spain, and was a geographical 
anomaly. Its sale to the United States was ac- 
cepted by Europe as a thing of course, per- 
fectly expedient and proper. Every statesman 
saw that the Mississippi Valley must of neces- 
sity belong to a single people, and that no 
power could dominate its mouth without risk 


ISLAND OF 





of constant Gagtie 0 and war from the people 
living on its upper waters, to whom it offered 
a natural outlet to the sea. So the acquisition 
of Louisiana by the United States was also 
accepted as a physical and political necessity. 
The absorption of Texas was viewed at first 
with alarm and hostility, but the mouths of 
European nations were shut by their own pre- 
cipitate act of recognition of Texan independ- 
ence. They made haste to welcome the insur- 
gent province of Mexico as a nationality, in 
the hope of establishing a superior influence in 
its affairs, and to foster a powerful State that 
might check American aggrandizement in the 
Southwest. Their own devices returned to 
plague them. The independent State, in the 
exercise of its sovereign will, became part of | 
the United States, and carried the American 
frontier to the Rio Grande. 

The acquisition of California was resisted 
abroad from general envy and jealousy ; but 
the world has lived long enough to see and 


OUBA.—HEROIO OONDUCT OF A PATRIOTIC 


admit that no event of this or any age 
ever contributed more to stimulate enterprise, 
develop wealth, and advance the .general in- 
terests of mankind than the purchase of Cali- 
fornia by the United States. Who living 
| would remit that region back again to desola- 
| tion and death? As to the Gadsden purchase, 
it was an insignificant and thoroughly asinine 
affair, which has only come to be regarded as 
respectable by comparison with the greater 
stupidity of the purchase of Alaska. Neither 
| one nor the other was justified by any public 
necessity or interest, and can only be charac- 
| terized as corrupt “jobs.” 
Up to the time of the purchase of Alaska 
| there was no tradition of the nation more re- 
spected, not excepting that formulized by 
Washington himself in his warning against 
| “entangling alliances,” than that our exten- 
sion should be only through the acquisition of 
‘‘contiguous territory.” It was left for Mr. 
| Seward, rightly or wrongly, wisely cr unwisely, 
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to violate that tradition, and launch us on an 
uncertain career of territorial speculation, and 
extravagant, unnecessary and possibly dan- 
gerous expansion. 

It was left for Mr. Seward to assume the ex- 
ercise of doubtful, not to say unconstitutional, 
powers, which had been exercised before only 
in cases of clear national expediency and ne- 
cessity, and in conformity with a thoughtful 
and unanimous conviction of the people. He 
arrogated his will, or, rather, his whim, into 
dictatorial acts, in which the judgment of the 
nation was in no way consulted, and its repre- 
sentatives only called on to ratify. Fearful 
that his action, clearly impeachable, might be 
repudiated, he hastened, without authority of 
law or precedent, to occupy his worthless pur- 
chase of Alaska, thus putting the country in a 
false position, and creating a dilemma from 
which there was no escape but acquiescence. 
His second attempt, in the still more doubtful 
negotiations for the acquisition of the very 
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home and nest of the yellow fever, the cours- 
ing-ground of hurricanes, and the football of 
earthquakes, was not as successful. Never 
avas a public suggestion made that met with 

disgust and reprobation than that of 
the purchase of St. Thomas. And yet we are 
told that we are “‘ bound in honor” to ratify 
Mr. Seward’s unwarranted bargain! Bound 
in honor, forsooth, as if the nation, its inter- 
ests and its treasure, are to be the sport of 
every senile or crack-brained Secretary of 
State, himself the tool of speculators and ad- 
venturers, and the victim of his own idle 
vagaries ! 

We have got rid of Mr. Seward, but not of 
his, legacy of schemes of promiscuous and 
reckless aggrandizement. The anarchical lit- 
tle republic of Santo Domingo has been under- 
going the process of treaty deglitition. We 
may hire a piece of it, or buy the whole. It 
appears that we have a sort of double-barreled 
treaty for the lease of the Bay of Samana, and 
for the acquisition of the country itself—the 
latter proposition, of course, covering the first. 
And, profiting by Mr. Seward’s tactics, we are 
told that, before the ratification of the treaty, 
or its submission to the Senate, the American 
flag has been raised on the shores of Samana, 
and formal possession taken of the bay! So, 
the country is called on, not to pronounce on 
the value or policy of the acquisition, but sim- 
ply to give its consent, being already ‘‘ bound 
in honor” to do so! 

It is not our purpose now to discuss the use- 
fulness or desirability of annexing Santo Do- 
mingo. We do not hesitate, however, to say 
that it is worth a thousand times more than 
St. Thomas and Alaska combined, and the Bay 
of Samana is undoubtedly one of the finest 
and most commanding in the West Indies. 
The point to which we desire to call attention 
is, that this arrangement has not been, and is 
not now, called for by any necessity or recog- 
nized expediency, nor in deference to any ex- 
pressed conviction of the people of Santo Do- 
mingo or the United States. In the former 
country, certainly, there is a wide, if not pre- 
vailing, hostility to the measure, which, if con- 
summated, will, without doubt, result in revo- 
lution and bloodshed. It is a serious question 
if the United States is ready to employ force 
to obtain what will be, and must remain, sub- 
stantially a colony, while Great Britain declares 
that she cannot, in this age, resort to force to 
retain any of her colonies. It will be said that 
the accession of Santo Domingo is made de- 
pendent on a vote of its people; it ought 
equally to be made conditional on the vote of 
the people of the United States. Measures in- 
volving the status of the whole country, and 
calculated te alter all its relations, foreign and 
domestic, should not depend on what is called 
the treaty-making power. They are foreign to 
the purpose and intent of the Constitution, 
and the assumptions involved in them can 
only be excused or tolerated in cases like that 
of Florida, Louisiana, etc., where a great, ob- 
vious, overpowering necessity, backed by a 
matured public judgment and the unanimous 
popular voice, suggested and sanctioned the 
proceedings. It is time, when the treaty- 
making power is playing such fantastic tricks, 
and assuming to do things not within its legiti- 
mate powers, and calculated to affect, as al- 
ready said, the very status of the nation for- 
ever, that the Constitution should be so 
amended as to require all projects of annexa- 
tion of territory to be submitted to a popular 
vote. The nation cannot be ‘bound in 
honor,” or in any other way, in matters of such 
gravity and far-reaching results. 
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Nortce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 





Commaitreres of fairs, exhibitions, dedica- 
tions, and everything of a similar nature, will confer 
a favor by notifying the publisher of this Paper at as 


early a date as possible, so that arrangements may be 
made for illustration. 


A NEW STORY. 
Three .Casts for a Life. 


By C. G. Rosenberg, 
AUTHOR OF “CLOSE PLAY FOR A MILLION,” ETC. 
In No, 749 of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER will be commenced a new and exceedingly 
pleasing story of Russian life, from the pen of that 
popular romance writer, 


Cc. G. ROSENBERG. 


As a writer of sterling romances, Mr. Rosenberg’s 
name is known to all who have made themselves ac- 








is always associated in the mind with memories (for he 
is equally at home in describing the dark as well as 
the bright side of human nature) that are harmonious 
and instructive, charming and elevating, truthful and 
sincere. In sentiment or character, whether serious 
or grotesque, he is never overstrained or revolting. 
The great charm of this gentleman as a writer rests 
in the vigor, the freshness, and the elasticity of his 
pen. He never wearies; never stumbles into bald, 
make-shift descriptions; never, in ambiguous lan- 
guage, deals in stately commonplaces. For scenery 
he has the eye of the landscape painter ; for the per- 
secuted, the wronged, the unfortunate, a heart that 
thrills with a love that carries those who peruse his 
stories irresistibly with him to the close. In succinct- 
ness of language, and development of plot, Mr. Rosen- 
berg has few equals ; while as an individualizer he is 
unsurpassed. We see these great qualities of his 
genius more conspicuously set forth in 


THREE CASTS FOR A LIFE 


than in any other of the magnificent productions which 
have recently fallen from his pen. 


THREE CASTS FOR A LIFE 

is, without any question, the most artistically con- 
structed and most brilliantly prepared of the author’s 
romances. It excels in the development of incident, 
the rapidity of action, and the denouement is as sat- 
isfactory as it is startling. Indeed, in this great work, 
Mr, Rosenberg displays brilliant invention, and shows 
a mind fertile in expedient as itis exuberant. And 
this also may be said of 


THREE CASTS FOR A LIFE: 

There is not a sentence in it that is carelessly written, 
not a word that has not a direct bearing on the rela- 
tion as a whole. 
The leading scenes are laid in Western Russia, in 
the days when nearly every inhabitant below the rank 
of noble was a born thrall. 
The plot, which is exceedingly intricate but thor- 
oughly evolved, has to do with the loves of a young 
French count and a lovely girl—the serf and presumed 
illegitimate daughter of an old and haughty Boyard, 
and subsequently with his son and heir. Upon the 
claims and arrogance of this young noble of Russia 
the whole story turns, thus giving the author a large 
margin for the introduction of incidents of a touch- 
ing and often most exciting character. 

We speak advisedly when we assure the readers of 
FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER that in 


THREE CASTS FOR A LIFE 
they will have served to them a mental feast of no 
common order. It will well repay perusal ; and those 
who neglect to follow closely the development of the 
plot, will lose a treat—seldom offered in serial form 
through the columns of a weekly publication—of 
exceeding rarity. 





WHAT IS AN ‘‘ AMERICAN ILLUS- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER ?” 


A portion of the daily and weekly press is 
agitated over the subject of Illustrated News- 
papers, and all on account of the appearance 
in London of an illustrated weekly paper, or, 
rather, a weekly magazine, with pictures, 
which an enterprising Boston firm propose to 
reprint in a weekly magazine of their own, of 
which the literature as well as the art is avow- 
edly taken from foreign sources. In criticis- 
ing this publication, which makes not the 
slightest pretense of being American in any 
part, our sapient contemporaries find occasion 
to lament the lack of original pictures by Ame- 
rican artists of American subjects, and to 
talk of the ‘‘slavish manner in which our il- 
lustrated weekly papers depend for nearly all 
their engravings on the English papers.” 

As regards Harpers’ Weekly, Hearth and 
Home, Every Saturday, Appleton’s Journal, and 
some of the small fry of ‘‘ picture papers,” this 
lament and criticism may apply ; but we pro- 
test against Franx Lesiiz’s It.vsrratep 
Newspaper being included in the same cate- 
gory with them. 

As the first illustrated newspaper ever per- 
manently established in this country, the pio- 
neer in the popularization of Art in America, 
and the cradle in which the already large and 
able corps of draftsmen and engravers in the 
United States was nursed, it has steadily given 
a distinet and large predominance of American 
illustrations by American artists. It has pub- 
lished more purely American pictures from 
American artists than all the illustrated papers 
which its success tempted into being, in the 
United States, put together. It has educated 
more dsaftsmen and engravers than all other 
illustrated papers in the United States put to- 
gether. It has paid, and still pays, annually 
more money to American designers and en- 
gravers than all other illustrated papers in the 
United States put together. One hundred and 
forty thousand dollars was last year expended 
in its Art Department alone. It has not only 
illustrated current events fully, but given 
ample space to portraits, scenery, buildings, 
etc., etc., besides largely illustrating American 
painting and sculpture, including the finest 
works of such men as Leutze, Hays, Hart, 
Kensett, Shattuck, Bierstadt, Church, Ward, 
Thompson, Mosier, Rogers, etc. It is the 
only illustrated publication in the world that 








has a complete photographic establishment 


| connected with it, including photographic 


quainted with the current literatureof the time ; and it ' vans, prompt to move to every centre of in 











terest, and record, better than the pen, what- 
ever events may transpire. 

So much for its essential Americanism. 
That it copies from foreign illustrated pub- 
lications is most true, and it does so be- 
cause it is an Illustrated Newspaper, and for the 
same reason precisely that the New York Times 
and other newspapers copy largely, and some- 
times oppressively, from foreign newspapers. 
Its purpose is not local in character, and its 
readers are bound to see pictured, so far as 
they may be supposed to have a reasonable in- 
terest in seeing them, whatever illustrations of 
foreign events, things, and persons the foreign 
illustrated press may produce. Franx Les- 
u1z’s Inuustratep Newspaper publishes, has 
for a long time published, and intends to con- 
tinue publishing, its “Sprrrr or THE It1vs- 
TRATED EvropeaNn Parss ”—that is to say, re- 
ductions made by photography, directly on the 
block, of the most important foreign engrav- 
ings—not English alone, but French, German, 
and Spanish. It would be a good thing if the 
astute American daily press, which knows so 
much about what an Illustrated Newspaper 
should be, would epitomize in like manner the 
spirit of the European daily press, instead of 
inflicting on its readers columns on columns of 
servile extracts, in type, it would seem, devised 
for the benefit of oculists. 

An Illustrated Newspaper is one thing, and 
those papers with pictures, in which the litera- 
tureand the art is foreign, in fact or confessedly, 
are quite another, and if the writers who as- 
sume to criticise the Illustrated Press have not 
the sense to distinguish the difference, it is 
probably from natural deficiency. 





OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE. 

WE congratulate our readers and the public 
generally that this measure, of which this 
journal has, for many years past, been the 
strenuous advocate, has at length been carried 
out. It has come upon us suddenly—al- 
most unexpectedly—and at an earlier period 
than we had dared to hope, but it is none the 
less welcome. From the Ist of January this 
year, therefore, the postage of a single letter of 
half an ounce weight, from any part of the 
United States to any part of the United King- 
dom, is six cents, of which two cents is reserved 
by the United States Government to defray the 
inland transportation, two cents by the British 
Government for a similar purpose in the 
Queen’s dominions, leaving two cents to cover 
the ocean carriage. 

It is in regard to this last item that some 
difficulty has occurred between our Postal 





Department and the Steamship Companies, | 


which we will briefly explain. There are four 
lines of steamships running between this port 
and Liverpool—the Cunard, the Inman, the 
Great Western, and the National. Of these, 
the former two, owning the fastest vessels, are 
under contract with the British authorities to 
carry the mails to the United States, and, up 
to the end of last year, had an engagement 
with our Government to carry the mails to 
England. The difference, however, between 
the contracts made by the Post Office authori- 
ties in the two countries was simply this : that 
whereas the Cunard and Inman Companies 
carried our letters at a fixed rate per ounce— 
the charge for postage being 12 cents for a half 
ounce letter, of which 4 cents was divided be- 
tween the two Governments to cover inland 
transportation, leaving 8 cents for ocean ear- 
riage—the British Government, on the other 
hand, paid these companies a certain fixed rate 
yearly, irrespective of the bulk of the mails, 
but having, it may be added, a certain relation 
to the number of letters carried at the time the 
contracts were made. 

By a convention between the two Govern- 
ments, concluded toward the end of last year, 
the rate of postage was, as we have said, re- 
duced to six cents after the Ist of January. 
Having contracts with the steamship com- 
panies extending for several years, the British 
authorities secured the transportation of their 
mails ; but our Government, having no such 
contracts, and having agreed to find transport- 
ation for the outward mails at the equiva- 
lent of two cents per half ounce, was met by a 
refusal of the agents of the companies who had 
up to that time carried the mails, to take them 
at the reduced rates. Official returns show 
that the sum paid to each of these companies 
during twelve months past was about $75,000 
for a weekly mail, or nearly $1,400 each per 
trip. This sum representing 8 cents per half 
ounce, it is evident that the proposed reduetion 


to 2 cents would leave the steamers only $420 | 


per trip, for which the companies declare they 
cannot and will not carry the mails. 

It is urged that the increase of letters will, 
in time, more than compensate for the reduced 
rates per letter paid to the carriers, the increase 
of international letters during the past few 
years being as follows : 






BOGRn occ cegecescocccccosccceosees 2,461,440 
18GB... te cccccccccsssccccccccccces Dyaelgowe 
covece 4,066,284 
eeqcess 3,966,759 


‘ 4,875,802 
Showing an increase of 98 per cent. of 1868 
over 1863. But the question arises, as a matter 





of principle, who ought to stand the differenc 
till the equilibrium is again established? The 
British Government defrays the difference be. 
tween what the conveyance of the mails costs 
and what the postages produce; out of-general 
taxation ; judging rightly, we think that cheap 
postage benefits indirectly even those who do 
not write letters. If the number of letters 
should rapidly increase, the .service may be 
self-supporting, and it is possible may even be 
a source of revenue ; but is it fair that the ex. 
periment should be tried at the expense of 
private individuals ? 

Whatever our Postmaster-General may think 
on this point, he was certainly without funds 
for making any compensation to the mail-car- 
riers, beyond what the letters themselves af- 
forded, and as the Cunard and Inman agonts 
refused to carry them on such terms, he was 
driven to accept the offer of another of the 
Liverpool lines—the Great Westernt-to carry 
the Wednesdays’ mails at the reduced rates, 
althongh it was well known that the steamers 
of that line were slower by an average of two 
days than those of the Cunard and Inman 
companies. 

It ought to be mentioned that, in addition to 
the mails hitherto dispatched on Wednesdays 
by the Cunard line, and on Saturdays by the 
Inman, mails have been dispatched on Tueg 
days and Thursdays by German lines touching 
at English ports. 


Cresswell, and now sail without the mails for 
England, but the agents of the Thursdays’ 
steamers accepted, and changed their day of 
departure from Thursday to Saturday. As 
affairs now stand, there are, therefore, two 
mails weekly dispatched instead of four, as 
heretofore, and our bankers and merchants 
have the mortification and annoyance of seeing 
cargoes dispatched by fast steamers, while 
letters containing drafts against them, and 
instructions as to their disposal, are delayed 
by being on board comparatively slow steamers, 
besides the heavy loss of two days’ interest on 
all remittances. 

It was stated, and as a matter of boast, at 
the time the convention was concluded, that 
it was conducted entirely by the Atlantic cable. 
We cannot but think that this is only another 
illustration of the old adage, ‘more haste, 
worse speed,” and that it would have been 
well for our postal authorities, before con- 
tracting to send the mails for two cents per 


half ounce, to have ascertained whether, con- 
sistently with public interests as regards speed, 
the mails could be conveyed at such a rate. 





We trust some way out of the difficulty may 
soon be devised. Cheap postage is a great 
boon, but when cheap postage means slow de- 


| livery, the public is defrauded of half what it 


bargained for. We are sure that the mercan- 
tile community would rather pay twelve cents 
by the Cunard and Inman lines than six cents 
by the Great Western, and we thus arrive at 
what we have always suggested as the true 
way to introduce cheap ocean postage—to have 
two rates, the higher one for letters requiring 
the most speedy mode of transmission, and 
the lower one for letters in the delivery of 
which a delay of two or three days is of second- 
ary importance. Commercial letters, which 
may be considered as the first class, are, in 
these mails, as compared with the second 
class, or domestic letters, as one to nine, and 
it was with this view, we may suppose, that 
the agent of the Great Western line of 
steamers, in answer to the question asked by 
a committee of the House of Commons ap- 
pointed to examine the subject of Mail Con- 
tracts, ‘‘Supposing there were two rates of 
postage—say a penny and sixpence—have you 
any idea what proportion of letters would go 
at a penny?” replied, ‘‘No; but I would be 
satisfied with the penny arrangement against 
sixpence ; giving the fastest boat the sixpence.” 





REYOLUTION IN 
CUBA? 

We have at labt a portion of Mr. Secretary 
Fish’s correspondence on Cuba. As late as 
October 13th he writes to the Spanish Minister 
that ‘The civil war in Cuba has continued for 
a year; battle after battle has been fought, 
thousands of lives have been sacrificed, and 
the result is still in suspense.” 

We should think this official averment, 
made, it is to be presumed, on official informa- 


IS THERE 





tion, would be a sufficient refutation of the 
statements made by Spanish agents and sym- 
| pathizers, that there never was a revolution in 
the Island of Cuba, and that the whole dis- 
turbance was created by an insignificant hand- 
ful of robbers and adventurers. 

Yet, even though the revolution has in- 
volved the sacrifice of ‘‘ thousands of lives,” 
even though “battle after battle has been 
fought,” and the war carried on to the extent 
of putting Spanish authority in ‘* suspense,” 
Mr. Fish has obstinately refused to accord to 
the insurgents “belligerent rights.” How 
Spain acted in regard to us, before a drop of 
blood had been shed or a battle fought in 
our civil war, Mr. Fish himself tells us in 
tthe letter already referred to. He says 





The agents for the Tues. 
days’ steamers refused the terms offered by Mr.» 
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the concession of belligerent rights to the 

pels “‘ was made by Spain on the 17th day of 
Jane, 1861, only sixty-six days after the assault 
on Fort Sumter, the outbreak of the rebellion, 
and which was the only combat or conflict of 
arms of which any account had reached 
Europe at the date of Spain’s action in the 
matter ; @ single and a bloodless combat, an 
attack upon & handful of half-starved men, 
being the extent of war on which Spain based 
the ‘fact of belligerency.’ ” Comment is need- 


less. 








From the Boston Daily Transcript : 


«“ How Graphic, the New London pictorial, flourishes 
at home we know not; but here, in bits, it is having 
a large circulation, Owing to competition or other 
causes, its illustrations get copied almost to the ex- 
clusion of native designs. Harper's Weekly seems 
to have dropped its own pencil, and Hearth and Home 
nas found that Worn Out is the newest thing out. 
Evidently somebody has set quite a panorama of en- 
gravings rolling through the country. By this rivalry 
the public will be the gainers ; provided the repro- 
auctions preserve the excellence of the originals, and 
the originals maintain their present standard as to 
subjects and execution.” 

It is rather amusing to netice that the Bos- 
ton Transcript, being a Boston paper, omits the 
chief delinquent pilferer from the Graphic, also 
a Boston paper. However, as this latter don’t 
pretend to do more than copy, the Transcript 
may regard it as supererogatory to refer to it. 





More combs are made at Milan, in Italy, than 
any other city. It uses, in this important in- 
dustry, 4,000 horns per week, or 208,000 per 
annum. These horns are mostly obtained in 
Italy, but a portion are obtained from South 
America. The remnant tips, shavings, scrap- 
pings, etc., afe used by the tanners, and in the 
manufacture of manure. The manure obtained 
from the horn waste is particularly adapted to 
the cultivation of olives and oranges, and is 
vonsequently always in good demand. 








Tue Stockbridge Indians, in Wisconsin, are 
rapidly disappearing. This tribe once num- 
bered 10,000 warriors. They emigrated from 
Massachusetts to New York in 1789, to Ohio in 
1809, and to Wisconsin in 1821. They are now 
suffering for food, and number but 300 men, 
women and children. 


“IT IS THE PACE THAT KILLS.” 
BY A. K. GARDNER, MD. 








SPORTSMEN use the above expression in re- 
gard to the horse, to imply that this animal is ca- 
pable of great and prolonged work—days of toil, 
scanty feed and care, when the work is done 
with moderation ; but that, when an attempt is 
made to perform this toil in a shorter time 
than is proper, the animal soon gives out. 
Forty miles in a day’s time, and even for many 
successive days, this noble animal could easily 
accomplish ; but forty miles in four hours is a 
feat, and one that comparatively few could ac- 
complish (Iam not speaking of great speed, but 
merely as comparative to ordinary powers) ; 
and of these few, to many it would bring subse- 
quent life-long debility, paralysis or death. It is 
the pace that kills! 

This “ pace” is observable in man, and with 
like results. More especially is it noted in 
Americans. There is a craving for excitement, 
& propensity for hurry, a general rushing, a 
railroad activity and speed which is eminently 
national and characteristic. It is not depend- 
ent upon blood, for it is noted among the Celts 
and Saxons, the French and Irish, German and 
English, or Dutch, Spanish or Swede—if not so 
_ marked in the actual emigrant, assuredly as ap- 

parent in the second generation. The European 
traveler notes it with astonishment. Some 
have ascribed it to the atmosphere, and with a 
show of reason. There are great hydrometric 
and electrical differences in the two continents. 
Some have ascribed it to the differences of food 
and drink, but all cannot be put down to the 
effects of too much or too little roast beef and 
malt liquors. 

No matter what the cause may be, we travel 
too fast in our journey of life for safety, and 
With too short intervals for repose. The 
American carries his business with him where- 
ever he goes ; while we might expect of the Eu- 
ropean merchant, who so often lives over his 
shop or contiguous to his warerooms, that, with 
his merchandize constantly in view, he should 
incessantly think of business, yet, in fact, we 
find him completely laying it aside for an after- 
hoon’s enjoyment, for a family festivity, for a 
national holiday, or a Sunday in the Park or 
Cursaal. The American leaving his goods at 
the other end of the town, yet carries a business 


ment to a solitary barber-shop. A short life 
and a fast one, is the aim of our people. No 
class of business men in the world employs so 
few underlings. Vanderbilt, Stewart, Webb— 
men carrying on prodigious enterprises—have 
no such men as we find in Europe at the head 
of departments, regulating and absolutely con- 
trolling it, with scarce an appeal to the master- 
mind. The American system concentrates all 
the general plan, as well as the details, upon 
the principal. One of the reasons of this is 
the fact, that here the clerk aims to make him- 
self a master of the business, in order, by his 
importance, to compel the principal to “take 
him into the firm,” or “give him an interest 
in the business.” No matter why, the fact is. 
that this crowding of the mind of the principal 
with the general direction and the specific de- 
tails gives no rest, no relaxation—no gray hairs, 
no old age. 

Secretary Stanton, during the late war, over- 
powered by details, asked a general engaged 
in specific duties, how he managed to execute 
such a mass of business, directing so many men, 
and yet to have so much leisure. The reply 
was: “I never do anything myself that I can 
get any one else to do.” Workers we have in 
abundance, for the American is not lazy; but 
executive men are very few. English states- 
men live to advanced age, and die in harness, 
with abundance of time for dinners and parties 
and public life, for chat with ladies, for regular 
appearance at the opera—in short, to adorn and 
delight society, as well as to perform the high- 
est duties of state, and to shape the destinies of 
a nation and the world. While the American, 
in a similar position, is isolated from society, 
grows pale and careworn, and dies prematurely. 
Qui facit per alium facit per se. Our statesmen 
are often lawyers, and they know this axiom 
from the legal code, but practically they do not 
act as if they knew that the great act of life is 
to have everything done by others that can be. 

Our system of “rotation in office,” and the 
discharge of every underling and clerk, in con- 
trast to the European system of educating men 
to office business, and diplomacy, and bureau 
work, is one reason why our leading officials 
cannot delegate to others the details ; they can- 
not rely with confidence upon their subordinates 
placed there by senatorial influence, and not 
retained there for recognized capacity. The 
superior is thus compelled to look to every de- 
tail by its absolute necessity. The consequence 
is, @ frittering away of time and talent and 
energy, and the result is imperfect, and a 
worn and broken man, who wears out and be- 
comes useless, and gives way without ever hav- 
ing made any monument to show to after time 
his pre-eminence and his patriotism. Casting 
pearls before swine, the waste of material 
wealth and beanty is nothing in comparison 
to the loss to a nation in misusing its intellect- 
ual treasures by spending them in attention to 
details which any ordinary mechanical mind 
could attend to far better. 

Our leading men—presidents, governors, 
statesmen—are killed by the American demo- 
cratic system, whereby he is open to the visita- 
tion and personal entreaty of everybody, to say 
nothing of the horrible ‘‘ shake hands” of our 
countrymen. The sooner this exhausting habit 
is given up, the better. Some of that “ divinity 
that doth hedge about a king” should be ob- 
tained and placed around our chief men, so as 
to keep off the exhausting crowd of everlasting 
nobodies. 

But not only are the lives of our great men 
shortened by the fatigues of personal attention 
to details—the whole community are prema- 
turely worn out by over-work. Society is claim- 
ing too little from the day-laborer—the mere 
muscle—while intellect toils without stop. Eight 
hours a-day is too little work for the body, but 
full enough for the brain. Most professional 
men work too many hours a day, and thus do 
in forty years an amount of work which ought 
to spread over sixty or eighty. There is more 
softening of the brain, the direct result of over- 
work, in the United States, than in all the rest 
of the world besides. This is a national disease, 
and deserves the serious attention of the com- 
munity. We wish that our leading men would 
look at this subject—let it be discussed from the 
press and the pulpit; let our teachers of youth 
endeavor to direct the young mind toward in- 
tellectual development, and the pursuit of some 
scientific or literary study which shall serve as 
a pleasant, refreshing pursuit, upon which to 
spend the hours abstracted from the engrossing 
and exhausting toils of business. 

Among the’ most greedy and over-worked 
men of this city, and I may say also, unhealthy- 
looking, dyspeptic and variously sick set of 
men in the community, are the dentists. It is 
one of the most lucrative of the professions, while 
exhausting and wearing to muscle and nerves. 
Scarcely one among them but over-works, be- 
cause the money keeps coming in. One of 
these intellectual men, at the top of his profes- 
sion, spends a great deal of time upon bees. 
He has written works on their habits, culture, 
etc. ; has imported queens from every part of 
the globe, and made himself authority on this 
subject. This he has done from a fixed princi- 





atmosphere constantly with him. His conversa- 
tion is entirely of business (and politics), his 
evenings are spent at the gold-room, or in the 
Oflice-hall of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where he 
talks business. His Sundays in church he 
Spends in gazing steadfastly at the droning 
Preacher, and thinking of stocks and corner- 
lots and gold. If he goes to a party, he gets 
With some friend, and talks of cotton or wheat. 
The intermissions in the opera are not spent in 
Visiting from box to box his lady friends, but in 
the foyer he selis Erie short to a chance-met ac- 
quaintance, 

It is this “pace” that kills, for where do you 
find the venerable old gentlemen that adorn 
European society—men of expanded knowledge, 
gathered by years of careful observation? Ame- 
Tican society does not show it. The fact is, we 

ve few old men; gray hairs are scarce, and 
the wigs and scratches of all New York worn by 
men off the stage, would searce give employ- 


ple. He says that everybody ought to have 
some “hobby” to direct his mind from the ex- | 
hausting pursuits by which he gains his liveli- | 
hood. Idleness is wanted by very few, and 


better if beneficial and exalting, remembering 
the old Latin motto, “Apollo non semper tendit 
arcum.” 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


France.—Celebration of Mass in the Sign 
Language, at the Hospital for Deat and 
Dumb, Paris. 

The engraving in our “ Pictorial Spirit ” iliustrates 

@ scene in the chapel of the Hospital for Deaf Mutes, 

in Paris. It is atthe moment, in the progress of the 

services, when the celebrant delivers a discourse to 
his congregation. An adept in the sign language 
stands in an alcove, and facing the audience, translates 
the words he hears, by the quick movements of his 
hands, to their comprehension. The congregation 
imitate the example of the fugleman, and in this 
way the thoughts of the priest are repeated by all. 

Nor must it be understood that that they see is un- 

impressive. On the contrary, they are said to be 

swayed by the eloquence, the passion, and the logic 
of the orator. 


France.—Paris in a Fog—The Boulevard 
of the Capuchins. 

On the night of the 8th ult., a fog of unprecedented 
density settied down upon the streets of Paris, and 
which seriously interfered with the business of the 
great city during the darker hours. The scene in 
our “Pictorial Illustration of the European Press” 
shows the mode adopted by the police in overcoming 
the difficulty. Men were placed along the lines of 
the boulevards, as is seen in that of the Capuchins, 
with lights, to prevent accidents, which, without 
them, in the rapidly-changing throng, would doubt- 
less have happened. 

Egypt.—The Emperor of Austria Ascend- 
ing the Great Pyramid. 

During his recens visit to Egypt, like less exalted 
morta‘s, Austria had a mind to stand on the apex of 
that great pyramid, whose forty centuries, as the 
Emperor Napoleon said in a stump speech, buttered 
over with self-clorification, looked down upon his 
“Army of the East.” A writer in one of the London 
journals, referring to this unusual effort of majesty, 
hints that the Austrian Emperor was treated by the 
Arabs “like any other man, being pushed and 
pulled over the huge stones of the pyramid like a cap- 
tive in the hands of tis enemies ;” and, adds the pity- 
ing Jenkins, “‘he seemed to be very ill-used.” While 
Francia Joseph was standing on the top of the pyra- 
mid, an Arab race was arranged for his pleasure, 
“up and down the face of the vast structure,” which, 
it is said, greatly pleased him. 


Japan.—Manners and Customs of the Ja- 
panese—The Feast of Saki. 

The Japanese, men and women, unlike most East- 
ern peoples, are exceedingly social, if not wholly gre- 
garious, as one would say of the feathered creation, 
in their habits. There is nothing a native of Japan 
loves so much as to eat in the midst of a crowd, ina 
pleasant, social way. In this custom we think these 
islanders surpass even the French, who are not par- 
ticularly exclusive when discussing their meals. In 
Japan little or no distinction, in society, seems to ex- 
ist between the sexes. Indeed, it is thought the 
“woman's rights question’? was long ago satisfac- 
torily settled there, if not to the satisfaction of the 
husbands, certainly to that of the wives. Travelers 
in those islands insist that the unmentionables are 
alike the common stock of masculines and feminines. 


Rome.—Seat of the Patriarchs and Archi- 
mandrites at the Ecumenical Council. 
An episode of the General Council of the Roman 

Catholic Church was the appearance of patriarchs 

and archimandrites of the Greek Church, from the far 

East. The peculiarity of their presence is, that they 

do not recognize the Pope in any other light than as a 

bishop of the Church, fallible as other bishops, and 

without any spiritual power save that which is ac- 
corded to him by the congregation, The Greek Patri- 
arch, on being invited to unite with the Church, de- 
clined to do so unless certain pretensions of the Pope 
were abandoned, such as his claim to the successor- 
ship of St. Peter, infallibility, etc. The Greek priests 
in attendance at the Council—they take no direct part 
in its proceedings—are represented (as, indeed, the 
engraving shows them to be) as noble and venerable. 
New Zealand.—The Bay and Island of 
Kawan, 

This fine bay is an indentation of a rocky island of 
the same name, which lies in the Gulf of Houraki. It 
is exceedingly rocky, and charged with a rich copper 
ore. The bay, distant thirty miles from Auckland 
city, is regarded by New Zealanders of European 
lineage as one of the most beautiful in their group of 
islands. Kawan Island has a circumference of 
twenty-five miles. 

New Zealand.—Town of Shortland, near 

the Gold Fields, on Thames River. 

This town, of recent growth, is situated in the heart 
of the lately-discovered gold fields on the River 
Thames, in that most irregular of islands, New Ulster. 
The scenery in its vicinity is remarkable for its sa- 
vanna-like beauty, as well as “distant highland 
grandeur.”’ The town of Shortland is on the coast, 
and but a short distance from the chief city. of the 
archipelago—Auckland. 

Egypt.—The Colossi of Memnon. 

The easternmost of the two sitting colossi was once 
the wonder of the ancients. It has been a subject of 
controversy among modern writers, some of whom, 
notwithstanding the numerous inscriptions which 
decide it to have been the vocal Memnon of the Ro- 
mans, have thought fit to doubt its being the very 
statue said by ancient authors to utter a sound at the 
rising of the sun. Strabo, who visited it with Glius 
Gallus, the Governor of Egypt, confesses that he 
heard the sound, but could not affirm whether it pro- 





those who would most profit by it, never can | ceeded from the pedestal or from the statue itself, or 


get it. Daniel Webster used to try to get it by 
going a-fishing, yet he is reputed to have made 
speeches to the tautog he pulled up, as repre- 
sentatives of other climes and worlds. 

The human mind needs relaxation and re- 
freshment. Let us seek for it everywhere ; in 
the ameliorating influences of the home circle, 
far better than the evening goid-room ; in the 
harmless public amusements ; in the charms of 
music, which from the time of Saul and David 
have soothed the troubled mind; in genial 
games, both outdoor and indoor; in personal 
attention to city charities and reformatory 
movements ; in short, giving but a portion of 


the day to business, and the remainder to any 
relaxation not degrading in itself, and all the 





even from some of those who stood near its base ; and 
| it appears, from hig not mentioning the name Mem- 
non, that it was not yet supposed to be the statue of 
that doubtfal personage. The colossi measure about 
18 feet 3 inches across the shoulders, 16 feet 6 inches 
from the top of the shoulders, 17 feet 9 inches from 
| the elbow to the finger’s end, and 19 feet 8 inches 
| from the knee to the plant of the foot. The thrones 
are ornamented with figures of the god Nilus, who, 
holding the stalks of two plants peculiar to the river, 
is engaged in binding up a estal or table, sur- 
mounted by the name of the ptian monarch—a 
symbolic group—indicating his dominion over the 
upper and lower ceuntries. A line of hieroglyphics 
| extends perpendicularly down the back, from the 
| shoulder to the pedestal, containing the name of the 
Pharaoh they represent. Three hundred feet behind 
| these are the remains of another colossus of similar 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC,’ 
“Tarte Ew'ty” is having a good run at 
Selwyn’s Theatre, Boston. ‘ 
Macore Mrrcwert was at De Bar’s Opera 
House, St. Louis, last week. 


Epwiy Apams appears in Canton, Ohio, on 
January 31st and February Ist. 


Ferrantt, the baritone, now in Ferrara, is 
soon coming back to New York. 


Hamevre is soon to hear a new opera by 
Ludwig Scharff, a native composer. 


Harrie Warsow has arrived in this city, 
from Europe, with a troupe of blondes. 


Tue Fakir of Vishnu, who has lately been 
to California, has retired from the business. 


Lima and Zoe, with Monsieur De Lave: 
opened at the Savannah Theatre on the 9th inst, 


Tue Worrell Sisters were in Bloomington, 
Ii, on the 11th inst, They played for three ts. 


Antonucct, the basso, has left London for 
Madrid, where he has an engagement for the winter, 


Locrenta opened in Portland, Me., on the 
10th, ~¥ one week, with his performing birds, mice, 
and cat. 


Sam Suarpiey has been playing Prof. Lo- 
pan, the magician, in the eastern towns, to bad 
usiness. 


Verpr is busily engaged in the composition 
of his new opera, “ Patria,’’ based on Sardou’s cele- 
brated play. 


Terrsa Careno, the pianist, is giving con- 
certs in Belgium with Alboni, under the management 
of Strakosch. 


Peratta, the Mexican prima donna, who 
sang in this city some years ago, has secured an en- 
gagement at Madrid. 


Cana, the Chinese giant, and Sargent, the 
illusionist, opened in Detroit, Mich., on January 6th, 
for three nights and a matinee. 


Kate Fisner’s company closed an engage- 
ment of four nights, on the 9th inst., at Albany, N.Y., 
“ Mazeppa ”’ the leading piece. 


Napoteon III. has voluntarily dispensed 
with the boxes and stalls reserved for his use every 
night in each of the Paris theatres. 


Heten Faverr took her farewell of the 
Edinburgh stage lately in the character of Rosalind. 
The applause was most enthusiastic, 


Favre, the baritone, has made a most bril- 
liant success as Don Giovanni, at the recent revival of 
Mozart’s great work at the Paris Opera. 


Harry Crarke, with Mrs. G. C. Howard, 
performed “Colleen Bawn” at the Opera House, 
Newark, N. J., on the 15th and 17th insts. 


Ristort has made quite a fortune by her 
series of performances in South America. At Rio 
Janeiro she has been especially successful. 


OrrenBacu is very busy superintending the 
Pa of his operas in various German cities. 
e has written a new act for ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 


Tue London Comedy Combination played 
“Robinson Crusoe” in Hamilton, Canada, on the 4th 
inst. The party remain in Hamilton for the present. 


Harty Newcomes, of Boston, gave a con- 
cert in Worcester, Mass., January 17, assisted by 
Alide Topp, Mrs. H. M. Smith, B. Listeman and J. 
Noerth. 


“Frov Frov,” the latest Parisian dramatic 
novelty, is now playing at two of the Brussels thea 
tres. An adaptation of it is announced for one of our 
city houses. 


Currton W. Taytevre presented the drama 
of “* London ” at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on 
the 13th inst., with Clara Jennings in her original 
character. 


Maurice Srraxoscu has started in Paris a 
new musical paper called “‘ La Telegraphe,” in which 
he promises to give just, impartial accounts of musi- 
cal performances. 


Tue Opera House, Massillon, Ohio, having 
been completed, was inaugurated on the 16th inst. by 
Edwin Adams, who announced “Hamlet” for the 
initial performance. 


. 
Tue Chatelet Theatre, Paris, announces a 
“realistic”? play, in which a real locomotive wil! 
issue, propelled by steam, and will draw a train con- 
taining forty people across the stage. 


Lestr, now performing at Fox’s American, 
Philadelphia, has projected a new aerial act, which 
he is practicing, and which he intends to introduce to 
public notice some time in the spring. 


Lucie Western, with the Boston Theatre 
Company, played in Providence, R.I., on the 11th, 
12th and 13th insts.,in “The Child Stealer,” “ East 
Lynne” and “Oliver Twist,” under J. B. Booth’s 
management. 


E.iza Newton sailed for Europe by the 
City of Paris on the 15th, accompanied by Mr. Mac- 
nabe, late of the Grand Opera House, as her business 
agent. It is her intention to play in London and 
through the provinces. 


Donizetti's pleasing opera, “ La Regina di 
Golconda,”’ a work but little known outside of Italy, 
though possessing much grace and beauty of melody, 
is to be brought out at the Italian Opera House, Paris, 
for Mile. de Murska. 


Drsazet has lately been playing in Paris in 
@ play wherein she represents Voltaire, Richelieu, 
and other historical characters. It is disicult to con- 
ceive that this same Dejazet was a favorite Parisian 
actress in the days of the first Napoleon. 


Norman-Nervupa’s success as a violinist re- 
minds the old London critics of another female violin- 
ist, Mile. Teresa Milanello, who, a generation ago, 
used to play Beethoven’s music “with all the vigor 
and deep insight of a player of the sterner sex.” 


Tne “Gettysburgh Allegory,” under the di- 
rection of A. T. and J, T. Veigard, was presented in 
Binghampton, N. Y., on the 19th, 20th, and 21st insts, ; 
and is advertised for Newburgh, N. Y., 26th, 27th, 
28th, and 29th ; and Cortland, Feb. 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th. 

At the theatre at Angouleme, France, a 
real tragedy lately took place behind the scenes. The 
stage-manager shot an actress named Desbarole, and 
a stage carpenter, who attempted to interfere, killing 
them both. Of course the play was stopped, the 
theatre closed, and the murderer arrested. 


Nizsson is “ written up” most persistently 
by the London press, but she has merit enough to 
justify it. It is said that she is a shrewd and able 
business woman, attending herself to all her pecuni- 
ary matters and operatic contracts. Four or five of 





| form and dimensions, which, fallen prostrate, is 
partly buried in the alluvial deposits of the Nile. 


her high notes are said to be most astonishingly be: u 
tifu!, ond of these she makes geod use 
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WAR IN CUBA. 
SCENES AND INCI. 
DENTS. 


We give in this issue 
of Frank Lesuie’s I1- 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
a series of characteristic 
sketches of the Cuban 
Revolution, from a 
young Cuban soldier 
now in this country, 
incapacitated by wounds 
from further service in 
the field. - They tell a 
comical yet pathetic tale 
of the sufferings and 
struggles of the patri- 
otic forces, imperfectly 
armed, and poorly sup- 
plied with food, clothing 
and medicines, but 
which still maintain a 
stubborn opposition to 
Spanish power, with all 
its indirect aid from the 
American Government. 
Since the days of our 
Revolution, and of Ma- 
rion and his men, the 
world has seen no higher 
examples of fortitude, 
endurance and devotion 
than are afforded by the 
sorely-pressed but stead- 
fast patriots of Cuba. 
With no other arms, in 
Many instances, than 
the machetes or knives 
used in cutting the 
sugar-cane, they assail 
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CUBA.—INSURGENTS ATTACKING SPANISH TROOPS FROM AN AMBUSCADE, 





CUBA.-—-TRIAL OF 4 WOODEN GUN BY THE REVOLUTIONIOTS, 


and harass, and often 
defeat, the trained and 
well-armed soldiers of 
Spain, closing in on 
them in deadly hand-to- 
hand encounters. For- 
tunate are those who 
can obtain battered fire- 
locks; old  fowling- 
pieces, or blunderbusses, 
better fitted for mu- 
seums of ancient arms 
than for service in the 
field. They are not mus- 
tered to duty or direct- 
ed in their movements 
by the clear notes of the 
bugle, but they supply 
its place by the only 
substitute at their com- 
mand, the conch-shell. 
Without cannon, they 
have made _ desperate 
but vain efforts to create 
an artillery of their own, 
by constructing guns oi 
wood. Without shoes, 
they have improvised a 
kind of moccasins of 
the untanned skins of 
cattle ; and in default of 
military caps, have braid- 
ed rough hats from the 
leaves of the cane and 
the palm. Sections of 
the bamboo are their 
substitutes for canteens, 
and the shells of the co- 
coanuts answer for cups, 
while their knives and 
forks, such as they are, 
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are rudely cut from hard wood. Without tents 
or beds, those are happy indeed who can com- 
mand, when exhausted, ill, or wounded, a ham- 
mock suspended between two trees. The sol- 
diers of our late war know how much they had 
to suffer, with all the resources of a great na- 
tion, a grand commissariat, and every appliance 
of art and every amelioration of medicine be- 
hind them. They, if none others, can sympa- 
thize with the Cuban patriots, and appreciate 
their heroism. 

No war was ever conducted with such bar- 


1. Pocket Pistol. 





2. Alarm Horn (Sea-shell). 


mies! This occurred near Iumento, in Trini- 
dad. The leader of the Spanish troops was the 
cruel and infamous Lopez Cacho. . She left 
three beautiful little children. She was only 
eighteen years old. They were very respecta- 
ble people.” 

It is not on Cuban men and women alone 
that the ferocious Spaniards expend their hate. 
Americans, simply because they are suspected 
of sympathy with the Cubans in their unequal 


|. struggle for freedom, are not only subjected to 
| insult, but mercilessly murdered. 


We do not 





8. Wooden Cartridge Box, 


CUBAN REVOLUTION—-INSURGENT WEAPONS. 


barity, or characterized with such atrocities, as 
that in Cuba on the part of the Spaniards. 
Deeds worthy only of demons and savages are 
of daily occurrence. Banishment, confiscation, 
imprisonment and assassination are ready 
appliances in the hands of the Spanish 
officials and the turbulent volunteers be- 
hind them. Not only are all prisoners at 
once murdered, but hundreds of citizens, non- 
combatants, women and children, dragged from 
their homes and shot, or slain in their own 
houses, which are burned over their bodies. 








CUBAN REVOLUTION—HOGSKIN SHOES AND GRASS 
HAT OF INSURGENT MANUFACTURE. 


These acts of barbarism, however, do not al- 
ways go unavenged, nor can they always be 
perpetrated with impunity. Old men, invalids 
and women, often fight for their homes and 
their children with a desperation which only 
the keenest sense of injury can arouse. Our 
soldier-artist has illustratec the heroic resist- 
ance and sad fate of a Cuban wife and mother, 
Dofia Maria MARTINEZ, whose name will live in 
Cuban song and story long after the last Span- 
jard is driven from the blood-drenched soil of 





1 Plate of Palm Tree. 2 Drinking Cup of Bamboo. 3. Bamboo 
5. Gourd Shell Cup. 


Water Jar. 4. Cocoanut Shell Cup. 
of Lemon Wood. 17. Spoons of Cocoanut and Palm 


CUBAN REVOLUTION—-REVOLUTIONARY TABLE SERVICE. 


the Queen of the Antilles. We insert the ac- 
count of the incident as given us by our corre- 
spondent : 

“In the month of March last, the house of 
the Martinez family was invaded by the brutal 


Spanish soldiery, who killed her aged father be- | 


fore her eyes, while she was attempting to shield 
him and her three children from the bayonets 
of the soldiers. ‘Seizing a machete, she rushed 
upon the Spaniards, and killed two of them, 
when she was mercilesaly shot down, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Viva Cuba libre! and death to her ene- 


refer now to the shooting of Mr. Cohner in the 
streets of Havana, but to others, if possible, 
more atrocious—that of Mr. Speakman, of In- 
diana, and Mr. Wyeth, of Philadelphia. The 
official account of their murder is contained in 
a dispatch from General Sickles, our Minister in 
Madrid, to the Spanish Government, and com- 
municated, among other documents, to the 
United States Senate by Secretary Fish. The 
account is as follows: : 

“Tt appears, from these official reports and 
the accompanying documents, that Charles 
Speakman, a citizen of the United States, re- 
siding in Aurora, Ind., where he has a wife and 
child, being by occupation a sailor, about the 
end of April shipped as a seaman on board the 
schooner Grapeshot, of New York, signing arti- 
cles for Falmouth, in Jamaica, in good faith, 
knowing nothing of the objects of the voyage. 
While lying in the lower bay of New York, the 
tugboat which was to tow the Grapeshot to sea 
arrived at midnight, bringing some fifty armed 
Cubans, with a considerable supply of munitions 
of war. Speakman objected to continuing the 
voyage, and desired to return to the city in the 
propeller ; but the captain assured him that, 
although he had taken the Cubans on board, he 
would not risk his vessel by attempting to run 

the Spanish blockade, but would proeeed at 
once to Falmouth, land the Cubans, and go for 
a cargo of fruit. When off Cape Maysi, the 
| Cubans took charge of the vessel, ran her 
ashore, and disembarked. 

‘Speakman, who had had a quarrel with the 
captain about the engagement, was forcibly put 
on shore with the Cubans. They were soon at- 
tacked by the Spanish troops, routed, and dis- 
persed, Speakman taking no part in the fight. 
He took the first opportunity to give himself up 
to the Spanish authorities, and on the 16th of 
June was brought to Santiago, subjected to a 
private examination before the fiscal, in the 
presence of an interpreter, and condemned to 
death immediately. The Consul of the United 
States made application to the Governor of the 
place by letter, to grant a reprieve of a few days 
to enable Speakman to obtain from Jamaica the 
proofs necessary to establish his innocence. The 
letter of the Consul was never answered. He 
then, in company with the English Vice-Consul, 
made a personal application to the Governor. 
The Governor replied that his orders were posi- 
tive, alluding to Captain-General 
Dulce’s proclamation of the 24th 
of March, 1869, and added that, 
owing to the dissensions prevail- 
ing in the Spanish forces, the 
dissatisfaction of the Catalan vo- 
lunteers, and the danger of a 
counter-revolution against him- 
self, it would be entirely impos- 
sible to grant even a short re- 
prieve. Consequently Speakman 
was executed on the morning of 
the 17th of June, within fourteen 
hours after he was brought to 
the city. These facts are derived 
from the official reports of the 
Acting United States Consul, Dr. 
Phillips, Admiral Hoff, and. the 
dying statements of Speakman, 
and of those who were executed 
with him, who united in declar- 
ing his innocence of all com- 
plicity in the objects of the ex- 
pedition. 

‘** And it further appears that 
Albert Wyeth, of Pennsylvania, 
& young man of only twenty 
| years of age, and very respectably connected, 
sailed in. the same schooner Grapeshot for Fal- 
|; mouth, Jamaica, for the benefit of his health. 
On learning the real destination of the schooner, 
he energetically protested against taking part 
in the enterprise. When the expedition disem- 
barked, he was forced to land with the Cubans, 
| and took the first opportunity to surrender him- 

self to the Spanish authorities. He was shot on 
| the 2ist of June, and, so far as can be ascer- 
| tained, without even the pretense of a trial. 
The Acting Consul of the United States, in a 
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personal interview with the Governor, urged in 
vain the extreme youth of the prisoner, his re- 
spectable social standing, and his innocence of 
any criminal intent, as reasons for a commuta- 
tion or reprieve of the sentence.” 


CUBAN SCENES. 
Fortifications on the Coast, near Santiago 
de Cuba. 

These fortifications, once very strong, and 
mounted with the heaviest illery, were, 
when our artist visited them, rapidly falling to 
decay. They are in a sadly dilapidated con- 
dition. Perhaps one reason for their desertion 
is the near proximity of the Castle of Moro, 
which lies twenty miles to the eastward, and 
which guards the entrance to the harbor of 
Havana. The coast where these ruins are is 
high, bold, rovky and dangerous. It is possi- 
ble, but we have no authority for hinting it, 
the insurgents find these defensive works a 
good place at which to rendezvous, and even 
land arms and other wares contraband (in Span- 
ish estimation) of war. 


art 


THE ITALIAN CON]JUROR. 

I was a student of*science, and very young. 
Of course, therefore, I was unsettled and given 
to wild theories. After studying in Germany 
and Italy, I had settled for a time in Paris. I 
was working under a distinguished chemist, 
and having made some original investigations, 
I was received as a member of the Société X. 
This society had considerable influence in the 
Paris scientific world, and shortly before my 
reception it had attracted much popular atten- 
tion by the striking discoveries of some of its 
members in the subject of the artificial produc- 
tion of gems. 

My lodgings were in the students’ quarter, 
the Quartier Latin. The house was chiefly 
inhabited by students, and it faced an old-fash- 
ioned café much frequented by the yonng popu- 
lation. My mornings were passed in lecture- 
rooms and laboratories; then followed dinner 
at a restaurant, where the merry hum of the 
students’ voices, their frank gestures and ec- 
centric costumes, were enough to occupy my 
attention and make the meal pass pleasantly ; 
then I sat at the door of a café, and watched 
the passers-by ; then a stroll along the Luxem- 
bourg gardens; a chat with the pleasant, 
lively housekeeper of the lodging-house, who 
sat in the evening in the porter’s lodge, with 
her niece and a fat, agreeable old priest; and 
then I would shut the outer door of my rooms, 
and bury myself for the nizht in my books, 

One summer evening I was sitting in the 
Luxembourg gardens; it was nearly sunset, 
and there were many strollers enjoying the 
coolness of the long, watered alleys, whose 
leafy walls dispersed the slanting sun-rays, and 
seemed to filter them of heat. The windows of 
the neighboring houses flamed fitfully like 
answering signal-lights ; the lofty dome of the 
Pantheon rose above like a blue distant moun- 
tain, the gilded cross on its summit flashing in 
the pure blue sky. Suddenly a large dog rub- 
bed against me, and, as it were, awoke me with 
a nervous start. I instinctively thrust it from 
me, and the animal turned round, and, show- 
ing a foam-flecked mouth, bit me slightly in the 
hand. A municipal guard here hurried up and 
shot the animal through the head. A crowd 
was attracted by the shot, and much sympathy 
was expressed forme, At length an individual! 
of striking appearance pushed his way between 
the others, and, after ascertaining what iad 
happened, told me he could prevent all con- 
sequences from the bite if I would follow him 
to the nearest chemist’s. His appearance im- 
pressed me as that of a remarkable man, and 
having little confidence in the usual remedies, 
I was glad to grasp any chance of cure. 

We reached the chemist’s without speaking. 
My companion drew a small case from his 
pocket, asked for some very ordinary s.b- 
stances, and mixed them with others from his 
case. Having thus prepared a draught and a 
powder, he gave me the former to drink, and 
rubbed the latter on the wound. He then said 
there was no longer any danger, but an hour’s 
walk would be advisable. I felt my position 
embarrassing, so, asking if he had leisure to 
accompany me, I was glad that he readily ac- 
quiesced. Observing that he spoke French 
with difficulty, and with a strong Italian ac- 
cent, I addressed him in Italian, and found I 
was not mistaken as to his nationality. He 
appeared much pleased to speak his own lan- 
guage, and he was truly eloquent in it, for our 
talk passed from remedies to general science, 
and we found that our tastes and occupations 
were similar. I was charmed with my new 
acquaintance ; our conversation grew more and 
more interesting ; the hour passed swiftly, and 
I pressed him to dine with me. He agreed, 
but left me for a little, promising to return. 

I ordered the dinner, and waited for the 
Italian. He soon returned, and our conversa- 
tion grew animated—it became, I may say, 
confidential. I learned that my new friend 
was a passionately enthusiastic inventor ; that 


he was animated by a deep feeling of reseut- | 
ment against the French Government, which | 


he considered to have cheated him, and against 
the French savans, who had ignored and pro- 
fessed to despise his discoveries. He spoke of 
the ridiculous dogmatism of French chemists ; 
of their impotence to solve questions which he 
had solved; of their ignoring his work, and 
then by degrees assuming it their 
And I saw that if any opportunity of revenge 
should occur to him, the savans would not be 
forgotten. He threw light on the darkest 
problems of chemistry ; he described to me dis- 
coveries that he had made; he related the 
most marvelous cures; he told how he had 
solved problems of analysis where all the me- 
chanical niceties of the best analysts had failed. 
And I knew enough of medicine and chemistry 
to recognize that his reagonings were just, 
original and lucidly penetrating, and that they 


as 


Own. | 





implied a vast study of the facts of nature, 
utilized by a marvelous memory. He seemed 
to have vowed war against the impossible, 
under whatever name, classification or repute— 
to do all that others had not attempted, and, 
still more, all that others had failed in. But it 
may seem improbable that such a man should 
speak so freely of his discoveries to a stranger, 
True ; but, first, our minds were analogous in 
that enthusiasm which is so rare now-a-days ; 
and, secondly, though my fried was magni- 
ficently open, and in appearance so rich in 
thought and power that he could afford to waste 
it as he listed, yet he was no fool, and in all 
matters of really important discovery some es- 
sential point was left obscure. 

At length we left the restaurant, and strolled 
along the Boulevards. My companion became 
witty and amusing, but still he showed in his 
conversation the prevailing tendencies of his 
mind. A Frenchman accosted him, and spoke 
to him on some business matter connected with 
his discoveries, and as he was speaking a regi. 
ment of soldiers passed. What do you think 
of their appearance?” said the Frenchman 
‘“* Oh, very fine,” said my friend ; ** but my father 
had a saying he often used: ‘ Pelit homme. 
petite affaire.’” 

For some days after we continued to meet 
and talk. At length my friend invited me tc 
his lodgings. They were in an old house in 
the cheap quarter between the Quartier Latin 
and the Champ de Mars. The street was dull, 
but there were gardens to the back, and my 
friend’s windows looked over them toward the 
dome of the Invalides. A long, dingy passage 
led past the smoky den of a cobbler, who acted 
as porter, and who directed me by a tortuous 
stair to the third floor, where I knocked ata 
rickety door. It was opened by a young wo- 
man, whom I recognized at the first glance as 
Italian, and who, after calling my friend, was 
introduced to me as his daughter. She seemed 
about twenty. Perhaps this girl more strongly 
influenced me than I have been accustomed to 
admit to myself, and she may have had a more 
important part in the subsequent events than I 
have been willing to suppose. She was like 
her father in expression and somewhat in mind, 
and in the conversation that followed his cor- 
dial greeting, she entered into his ideas intel- 
ligently, and seemed to half worship his genius. 

The apartment was small, and indicated 
poverty. The household work appeared to be 
performed altogether by the daughter, with the 
exception of the cookery, in which the father 
took part, speaking of it with as much origin- 
ality and as much freedom from conventioval 
prejudices as he had shown in everything else. 
He spoke of his discoveries in cookery with 
enthusiasm ; he had applied his knowledge of 
chemistry and his untrammeled originality of 
mind to the subject. He insisted on my stay- 
ing to share their dinner and test his skill. 
The dish he had prepared was excellent, and it 
was evidently particularly wholesome ; it was 
finished with some excellent Rosolio, a liqueur I 
had not tasted since leaving Italy. 

Day after day we met, and our intimacy con- 
tinued to increase; I felt more and more im- 
pressed with the inventor’s originality and 
power. In his rooms were a great number of 
vials containing chemical preparations—for at 
the time of my acquaintance with him he was 
specially occupied with chemical investigations 
—but it was strange and striking to me to see 
how little apparatus:he required. With a few 
glasses and ordinary cooking utensils he pro- 
duced delicate and astonishing results in dye- 
ing and other processes, such as my knowledge 
of the subjects assured me were of vast import- 
ance and value. He stowed me contracts, 
drawn up, but unsigned, with the English and 
French Governments, for important applica- 
cations of chemistry and physics to military and 
naval purposes ; and contracts, also in the same 
state, with private manufacturers and compa- 
nies. I was sometimes at the Bourse, for I 
found the excitement of a little dabbling in 
speculation a refreshing change from the seri- 
ousness and highflown nature of my usual pur- 
suits. And here, among the crowd of specula- 
tors and great capitalists who talked in eager 
groups under the pillared portico, or congrega- 
ted at the cafés in the place, I found my friend 
was well known, and that he was much sought 
after by promoters of companies, and much be- 
lieved in by them. 

But how, then, it may be asked, was he poor? 
The causes were simple, but peculiar. He was 
almost wholly ignorant of English, and his 
knowledge of French was very slight; he was 


no longer young, and had an aversion to learn- 
ing languages. Having been cheated already 
in some contracts, his character had acquired 


an overweening tinge of suspicion, and he 
would trust neither interpreter nor agent. 
Moreover, he seemed to care little for money, 
except as an acknowledgment from others of 
his power and genins; and he was extremely 
touchy on small points of treatment. So, 
somehow, though considerable wealth - was 
within easy grasp for him, he hardly ever com- 
pleted a bargain, but would draw back at the 
last moment ; and he seemed never to fear that 
others would discover the same things as him- 
self. He seemed confident that hone could fol- 
low the same reasonings, that none could attain 
the same results ; he appeared to take a pleas- 
ure in tantalizing eager speculators ; and hav- 
ing an iron constitution and exuberant spirits, 
he considered that he could delay as he pleased. 

We had been-talking one day on that fasci- 
nating subject, the artificial production of dia- 





monds. We had discussed the numerous at- 
tempts, the supposed successes, and the 
ultimate undoubted failure of all processes 
| that had yet been tried. I had some ideas 


of my own on the subject, and on my stating 
them, the Italian took them up with considera- 
ble eagerness and enthusiasm. He met me 
next day, and immediately recurred to the sub- 
ject ; he had evidently concentrated on it the 
full force of his marvelous penetration and vast 
knowledge of nature. He sketched out to me 
a scheme of experiment, in which, though 
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recognized the general outline of my own ideas, 
I was astonished, and powerless to explain how 
those vague and confused apprehensions had 
crystallized in his mind into the clear and sub- 
stantial reality with which he gave them back 
to me. He insisted, however, that the ideas 
were essentially my own, and that it was my 
proper business to realize them ; as to himself, 
he would willingly aid me with his advice. 

I prepared the necessary materials, and 
placing them in a dark cupboard, locked and 
sealed it—for absence of light and freedom 
from disturbance were necessary elements of 
the process—time, too, would be required ; for, 
to produce any perfect crystals, a slow process 
is always inevitable. After a month had passed, 
the Italian entered my room one morning, and 
recommended our ascertaining the progress of 
the experiment. Too agitated myself, I reached 
him the key of the press. He broke the seals, 
opened the door, and reaching in his hand, 
withdrew the glass containing the liquid and 
transparent mixture. With a triumphant ex- 
clamation, he handed it to me; some twenty 
small transparent crystals were scattered on 
the bottom. A few simple tests proved them 
to be diamonds. We replaced the glass and its 
contents, and again locked and sealed the door. 
I shall not describe the intoxication of my suc- 
cess such a feeling is indescribable. That 
evening I dined with the Italian and his daugh- 
ter; she shared the secret with us, and I 
thought her worship was not now wholly given 
toj her father. We drank to the triumph of 
knowledge, sang songs, and formed projects 
for future discoveries together, swore eternal 
friendship, community of interests, drank to 
confidence in ourselves, and contempt of all 
bunglers and the world. 

A month later my friend again proposed to 
observe the progress of the process. He asked 
me for the key. I gave it him, and, standing 


behind, saw him remove the glass from its shelf. | 
He reached it to me, and I found the diamonds | 


twice their former size. Another month passed, 
and again he proposed an inspection; half in- 
stinctively I reached him the key. The dia- 
monds had grown to thrice their first size; 
they were now of considerable value. There 
was no néed of further proof, The process was 
perfectly sucsessful. 

That night we talked long, discussing the 
probable consequences of my discovery. The 
Italian was eloquent as usual, and his eloquence 
fascinated and convinced me. I determined to 
act as he advised, and I fully sympathized with 
the opinions he expressed. We determined to 
give the discovery to the world, making no re- 
strictions as to its use. This course would 


yield me a greater reward in the fame and high | 


reputation it would bring than a patent, which, 
on an article of such uncertain value as the 
diamond, would be harassing to work and dif- 
ficult to sell. 

A meeting of the Société X. was to be held 
in a few days. My position as a member, and 
my assurance that I would announce a discov- 
ery of importance, obtained for me a portion of 
the time of the society for that evening, and 
my name was entered on the programme for a 
paper “On the Artificial Production of Precious 
Stones.” In preparation for the meeting, I de- 
voted myself to preparing my paper. My friend, 
when it was finished, took it with him, and the 
next morning returned it enJarged and cor- 
rected, with numerous notes. After translat- 
ing these into French, I was even more aston- 
ished than before at the clearness and irresistible 
evidence of his reasoning ; and it was without 
any doubt as to the immediate and unquestion- 
ing acceptance of my discovery that I took the 
completed paper and the diamonds, on the ap- 
pointed evening, to the meeting of the society. 

The long room was more than usually filled, 
and several foreign savans were present, be- 
sides most of the members of the society. My 
paper was third on the list, but all eyes were 
turned on me as I entered; and it was evident 
that, from its title and from what I had hinted 
about it, my communication was to be the event 
of the evening. I placed the bottle of speci- 
mens on the table, and began to read. As the 
splendid and convincing reasoning that I owed 
to the Italian was gradually unfolded in the 
course of the paper, the attention of the soci- 
ety became still more earnest; and when I 
showed the bottle of specimens and concluded, 
there was perfect silence for some minutes, 
At length the President rose, and asked if none 
desired to speak. A second time he asked the 
question ; and then, one afler another, several 
ot those best acquainted with me rose and spoke 
in terms of enthusiastic admiration of my dis- 
covery. When they had done, there was still 
not a word of criticism or doubt. All seemed 
convinced, or at least to find nothing to object 
to. The President rose again, and spoke a few 
words of praise, alluding to the disinterested- 
ness I had showed, and concluding that all that 
remained was for some of the other members 
of the society to repeat and confirm my results. 

I gained the street, and thade my way to the 
Boulevards, my brain on fire with excitement ; 
seeking movement and life, the glitter of shops 
and cafés, the crowded pavements, the brilliant 
theatres—for thus I might escape the thoughts 
and the feelings that, charged with strength 
and impulse, crushed and confused my mind. 
As the night wore on, I passed instinctively 
from the newer quarters of the city toward my 
lodgings in the old Quartier Latin. But I 
walked without definitely directing my stéps, 
without choosing the shortest or the longest 
way; and in passing from street to street, I 
seemed only guided in my choice by the curios- 
ity or the whim of the moment. As I traversed 
the students’ quarter, I found myself in the 
street, and in the shadow on the further side, 
opposite my Italian friend’s address. As I 
passed the door silently opened, and two men 
stepped noiselessly out—two men whose faces 
and figures I recognized in the light that struck 
across upon that other side. They were Jew= 
ish speculators of the most unscrupulous and 
sordid type. Secret and cunning in their rela- 
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frequently engaged in vast speculations, and to 
have immense capital atcommand. But whe- 
ther they acted for themselves alone, or were 
rather the agents of an association of capital- 
ists, was not clearly known, though the latter 
supposition was most generally accepted. On 
this night, though I recognized their faces, 
their manner, and their walk, their dress was 
clearly a disguise, and seemed a rather clever 
attempt to realize the appearance of ordinary 
gentlemen. I had not observed the Italian 
ever speak to these suspiciously regarded char- 
acters ; but nevertheless, his frequent presence 
at the Bourse, and the character of the house 
in which he lived, which was not a likely one 
for other speculators to inhabit, made me at 
once conclude that the visit of these men had 
been to him. 

Tired with my walk and with the violent 
emotions I had experienced, I slept tili late in 
the morning, and then visited my friend. He 
had already heard of my success, the papers 
were full of it, for besides the peculiar import- 
ance of the subject, such matters attract more 
of general attention in France than elsewhere. 

The Société X. was to meet again in a week ; 
and I passed a part of the time in the company 
of my friend and his daughter, the one aiding 
me in the preparation of arguments to meet all 
objections that might possibly be made at the 





meeting, the other intoxicating me with the | 


charm of her voice and of her beauty. The rest 
I passed at my lodgings, polishing and complet- 
ing my paper for publication in the Transac- 
tions of the Society. The time passed quickly, 
and the day of meeting arrived. Some objec- 
tions were proposed, but I answered them with 
evidently favorable effect. Altogether, I was 
thoroughly successful, 

The next morning, as I had given in the pa- 
per for publication, I was free from work ; and 
before visiting the Italian, I determined to cross 
the river to the Bourse, as much for change of 
scene and occupation, as in the interest of the 
trifling speculations I had been engaged in, and 
which, in the absorbing labors of the last week, 
I had entirely neglected and almost forgotten. 
So greatly had I been absorbed, that I had even 
omitted to look at the newspapers ; and it was 
only afterward that I ascertained how much 
they had been occupied with my discovery. 
At the Bourse, I attracted much attention. A 
speculator whom I had sometimes spoken with, 
came up to me, and exclaimed: ** Monsieur has 
then sworn to ruin all the diamond-merchants.” 
I was overcome with surprise. Singular as it 
may seem, this view of the question had never 
occurred to me; while cut off from general in- 
tercourse, I Lad been absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the scientific magnificence of my dis- 
covery. I answered accordingly; and the 
speculator, after hesitating a moment, spoke 
laughingly of the singularity of les savans, and 
turned from me in evident amusement, and 
perhaps with some contempt. I questioned my 
Bourse agent and some other acquaintances, 
and found that the diamond-market had been 
steadily falling. I got away as soon as possible, 
avoiding the questions with which I was impor- 
tuned by some of those who spoke to me. I 
told them that the discovery was now in the 
hands of the Société X., that the full details 
would be soon published, and that I had no fur- 
ther interest in the matter. 

When I found the Italian, he recommended 
me to refrain from all business or study until 
the next meeting of the society, which was to 
take place in a fortnight ; for he thought that, 
now I had done all that was necessary in the 
diamond matter, I would be the better of a 
thorough rest, in preparation for the future 
works we were to undertake together. I 
thought his advice excellent ; and we decided 
to spend the time together making country ex- 
cursions, and so providing a fund of health and 
freshness to draw upon in the future. My 
friend’s daughter of course accompanied us in 
our rambles, and many a pleasant day we spent 
beside the upper reaches of the Seine or in the 
woods of Fontainebleau. At first, the Italian 
was in splendid spirits; he seemed to enjoy 
our picnics with all the zest of a boy. He 
cooked the dinners with wonderful dexterity 
and most ingenious contrivance. He amused 
us with conjuring tricks; and had always 
a ready flow of jokes, quotations, and paradox- 
ical sayings apropos of every incident, pleasant 
or annoying, of the day. His daughter was 
charming in her manner, but seemed a little 
sad and silent. On the whole, the time passed 
delightfully, and I abandoned myself wholly to 
its enjoyment, putting off all serious thoughts 
until the time of meeting of the society. As 
this approached, my friend’s manner became 
(I now think) a little more reserved, and I re- 
member observing that he looked at me occa- 
sionally with a somewhat peculiar expression. 
Perhaps his daughter grew a little sadder and 
more silent toward the end ; but this perhaps 
is only a fanciful creation of my own wounded 
vanity. 

We usually returned thoroughly tired, and 
soon after dark. We would separate after a 
slight supper, and I would return to my rooms 
and sleep soundly till the morning, in prepara- 
tion for another similarday. On the day of the 





meeting ot the society, I went in the morning | 


to the Italian’s lodgings: 
with his daughter, very early that morning, 
having packed during the night, and having 
announced his intention of leaving immediately 
on receiving a letter late in the evening. He 


| had left no note or message for me, and the 


people of the house supposed he would have 
seen me before starting. He had left no ad- 
dress. 

I felt surprised that no note or message had 
been left for me. I went back to my rooms 


| with a vague fear oppressing me, but trusting 


that some delaying message would still afford 


I found he had left | 
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rose at length to a stupefying horror, a black- 
ness of desolation and despair, that numbed all 
thought and sense. I was roused by the dark- 
ness of night, the lighting of shops and street- 
lamps, the buzz of pleasure-seeking students ; I 
started up, and being still in time for it, I 
hastened to the scientific meeting. T was asked 
many questions that I felt powerless to answer ; 
I understood confusedly that no shadow of a re- 
sult had been obtained from the experiments, 
that other investigations had shown the im- 
probability of the results I had announced, I 
was half-conscious of innuendoes imputing 
fraud and impudent deception. I alleged ill- 
ness, which my appearance fully bore out. I 
mechanically promised to justify myself at the 
next meeting. I was allowed to escape from 
the room. I walked hurriedly home ; there, I 
wreuched open the cupboard where I had solu- 
tions in process of digestion, which I had 
placed there with the confident expectation of 
such results as I might wish. No traces of dia- 
monds appeared in them! I dashed the glasses 
madly on the floor; then I fell into a state of 
stupefaction, slept at length on the sofa where 
I had thrown myselt, and awoke late the next 
morning. 

I felt calmer and more collected. The vio- 
lence of my emotions had produced a crisis and 
a reaction. I felt the necessity of cool refiec- 
tion, and of immediately deciding on my course. 
I concealed the broken glass ; I dressed slowly 
and carefully, removing as far as possible the 
traces of disorder in my appearance. I went 
out to a café, ate a substantial breakfast, and 
then examined the newspapers while smoking 
the best cigar I could obtain. I found the an- 
nouncement that for some days it had been 
suspected by the diamond-dealers that the late 
depreciation in the value of diamonds had been 
insufficiently justified by the recent discovery 
announced by a member of a distinguished sci- 
entific society; that it was supposed this 
opinion was owing to private information from 
certain distinguished savans; that it had been 
discovered that vast quantities of diamonds had 
been bought at their depreciated value by a 
company of unscrupulous and ingenious specu- 
lators, to which several well-known frequenters 
of the Bourse were suspected to belong, but as 
to the personnel of which, nothing was yet cer- 
tainly known; that certain information re- 
ceived late on the previous evening had con- 
firmed all previous suspicions that a deep and 
ingenious financial plot had been successfully 
executed, and by such intricate and ingeniously 
planned machinations, that it was improbable 
any judicial proofs of conspiracy or fraud could 
be obtained; that a member of the scientific 
world was seriously implicated, but appeared 
to have been imposed upon by others ; and that 
further particulars of a more definite character 
would probably be obtained before the next im- 
pression. 

I saw it all. The Italian had avenged his 
real or fancied slights and injuries—on the sa- 
vans by imposing on them—on the Governnient, 
through the society it had constituted, and 
more directly by executing a vast fraud upon 
the community, which it was impotent to punish 
or prevent. He had snapped his fingers at 
both. My position in the scientific world had 
made me the tool he required ; and the means 
he had used were, to some extent, now easy to 
understand. He knew enough of the Bourse, 


| galvanometer, The scale of the galvanometer was' 
| divided into millimétres, and placed at about a métre 


from the galvanometer. From comparative experi- 
ments with surfaces of known radiating powers, M. 
Baille shows that the full moon at Paris in summer 
radiates as much heat as an equal (subtending an equal 
angle?) black surface maintained at 100° C., and 
placed at a distance of 35 métres. These results, it is 
said, confirm those of Lord Rosse and other British 
observers. 


Man’s nearest relative in the great family of 
nature appears to be the ape. This is a familiar fact ; 
but it is not so well known that man approaches in 
bodily conformation more and more nearly to his in- 
ferior relative the lower and lower his state of culti- 
vation. Where and when was the line drawn? Is 
Darwin coming out triumphant from the battle that 
has raged against him? Quite recently some skulls 
and skeletons of races contemporary in France with 
the reindeer have been discovered; and they have 
afforded material for establishing the above conclu- 
sion. The characteristics of the animal, the low fore- 
head, and the projecting mouth disappear in man’s 
conflict with circumstances, The mental labor which 
the conflict entails develops the brain ; the forehead 
becomes upright, the skull higher and more dome- 
shaped, and the projecting countenance recedes un- 
der the skull. This chain of deductions was one of 
the results of a Paleontological Congress lately held 
at Copenhagan. Another not uninteresting item of 
intelligence there accepted and thence disseminated 
was, that the primeval Europeans were cannibals, 
and savages of the lowest class ; inferior, in spite of 
their white skin, to the lowest type of existing savag- 
ery—the Australian. Europe was probably the latest 
peopled part of the world. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
OVERLAND SCENES. 
By THOMAS Ww. KNOX. 


Tue illustrations of the overland route, 
though less numerous this week than last, are 
by no means less interesting. The view of a 
Mormon train on its way to Salt Lake City re- 
presents a thing of the past, though it was 
sketched less than six weeks ago. The scene 
is located on the road from the main line of the 
Pacific Railway to Salt Lake City, where, until 
ten days since, the emigrants to the home of 
the Latter Day Saints traveled on foot or in 
wagons to their destination. The completion 
of the Utah Central Railway has driven the 
wagon from this road, and it must take its 
place by the side of the now antiquated stage- 
coach, and become, in time, a relic of other 
days. The wagon-road runs through a region 
of considerable beauty, and as one follows it he 
catches, every few minutes, a charming view 
of the lake, surrounded by its border of moun- 
tains. Here and there are springs and clear 
streams, which come murmuring from the bills, 
and invite the traveler to make frequent halts 
to slake his thirst. At present the emigrants 
to Mormondom are carried by steam-cars di- 
rectly to Salt Lake City, in less than five days, 
from the Atlantic coast. The followers of Jo- 
seph Smith, when, after his death, they went 
to the Salt Lake Basin, less than twenty years 
ago, had a journey of nearly a year from the 
Missouri River, For some time it was not 
known where they had gone, and they fondly 
| hoped that they had found a home in the wil- 


and was known enough therein, to find specu- | derness, where no one from the outer world 


lators able and willing to take part in such an 
enterprise. He had enough knowledge of con- 
juring to introduce the diamonds at our inspec- 
tions of the solution. He had enough charm 
and fascination at his command to quiet all sus- 
picions of mine, and to direct my occupations 
as best suited his scheme. 

I started immediately for Switzerland. I 
changed my name, and have wandered in many 
countries since. I never saw or heard of the 
Italian again. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


would molest them. But the gold discovery in 
California, and the rush for wealth, soon de- 
stroyed their seciusion. From 1848, thousands 
of travelers crossed the plains every year ; then 
|came the overland mail route, then the tele- 
graph, and then the Pacific Railway. The lat- 
ter was refused an admission to Salt Lake City, 
| but after its completion, the Mormons made the 
best of the situation, and consented to a rail- 
way to their capital. 
| The first Mormon emigrants toiled overland 
from the Mississippi with slow-moving ox-teams, 
with which.they rarely traveled more than fif- 
teen miles aday. St. Joseph and Leavenworth 








Tae French North-Polar Expedition, via | were the principal points of departure, and 
Behring’s Strait, appears to have been abandoned | every year train after train of Mormon converts, 
for the present; M. Lambert, the projector, having | gathered in the Eastern States and in Europe, 


obtained subscriptions to the extent only of 306,000 
francs, one-half the required amount. 


Axnovur two years ago a daring French tra- 


| Started on the long and toilsome journey to the 
New Jerusalem. But many could not afford the 
luxury of ox-wagons. There was much less 


veler, M. Le Saint, planned a journey from the White | Wealth in Utah then than now, and the head of 
Nile to the Gaboon, across the least known parts of | the church was not able to furnish trains to 


Central Africa, He was well supported by persons of meet all his proselytes. 


influence in France, and instructed by the various sci- 
entific societies, but died at one of the ivory-trading 


The emigrants were 
| generally poor, apd rather than be delayed, 
many of them placed their few worldly goods 


establishments on the White Nile at the threshold of | jn hand-carts, which they dragged over the 


his undertaking. It appears that a successor in the 
bold scheme has presented himself in Lieutenant 
Bizemont. The Empress Eugenie has subscribed 
10,000 francs toward the expenses of this journey, 
and the Société de Geographie and the Conseil of the 
Isthmus of Suez, 8,000 francs each. 


| thirteen hundred miles of road, often sandy and 
| often hilly, between the Missouri River and the 
great lake. Hundreds of men now living in 
| Utah can tell of their bitter experience in toil- 
|iug day after day, for long and weary months, 

in the hand-cart trains. Only the infant chil- 





M. J. L. Soret has examined water in large | dren were allowed to ride, and very often the 


masses, in order to ascertain whether the blue color, | women shared with the m 


which it frequently possesses, be due to the suspen- 
sion in it of solid particles. He examined the notori- 
ously blue water of the Lake of Geneva, to find 
whether the light from it were polarized. The instru- 


ment used was a tube, closed at one end by a piece of | 


flat glass, and armed at the other with a Nichol prism. 
The plain glass end was plunged beneath the surface 
of the water. 
water it was found that the light was polarized in the 


| plane passing through the axis of the tube and the 


an explanation of these strange appearances. | 


I found no message for me yet. I sat and 
waited in my rooms with the vague fear upon 
me, that, growing more and more oppressive as 
the hours dragged slowly on, and increasing 


sun. The polarization was most complete when the 
axis of the tube was perpendicular to the line joining 
the observer and the sun. The effect is greatest when 
the water is still, for then only do the rays within the 
water remain parallel. 
fused light only, all trace of polarization ceases. 


Captain Joun Entcsson sent lately to the 
American Academy of Scienges a very full paper, 
showing how small an amount of heat the earth really 
received from the suh, and advancing the startling 


conclusion that the moon is little less than a vast ice- | 
But we now | 


berg, with a temperature below zero. 
find a French savant, M. Baille, maintaining quite an 
opposite proposition. He professes to have concen- 
trated the moon’s rays by a mirror 39 centimétres in 
diameter. In the focus of this was placed a square 


tions to others, they were vet well known to be ' with the slow course of each successive minute, ' thermomultt ier with its cone, and connected with a 


When the sun shone directly on the | 


When the water receives dif- | 


en the iabor of drag- 
| ging the vehicles. The Mormons were not 
| alone in this mode of travel. Occasionally ad- 
venturers, on thelr way to the gold regions, 
would unite their fortunes, and out of the joint 
proceeds purchase a hand-cart, in which to 
| carry their “ outfits.” Then they patiently took 
|}up their line of march to the far, very far 
West. 

The Salt Lake Basin presents many indica- 
tions that the whole country, ages and ages 
ago, was submerged, and remained, for a long 
time, a vast inland sea. At Brigham City and 
Corinne, the water-marks are plainly visible 
upon the mountain-sides—so plainly as to be 
| noticed by the most careless observer as readily 
|as the water-line on the plers of a bridge or 

wharf. As represented in our illustration, the 
marks extend along the mountains, showing 
the rock decomposed and broken away by the 
action of the water. The country presents an 
interesting field for the geologist, and some 
| who have hastily examined it say that the age 
of the world may be more readily determined 
by a careful study of the Salt Lake Basin than 

of any other known region. 
There are cities on the plains more populous 


| 
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than New York or London, and covering a ‘ have found the brains lying scattered on the 
greater area ; it is hardly necessary to say that : == ground, showing that they were killed instantly. 
Brigham City is not one ofthem. But unfor- I once secured four of them ata single shot, 
tunately for our census returns, they cannot be and was told by old plainsmen that it was a 
submitted to the examination of officials with wonderful piece of luck. They were sitting on 
note-book and pencil, or if so examined, the their mound quite close together, and I fired 
returns from them would be worthless. They at them with a shot-gun from a distance of 
are known as prairie dog towns or cities, and about sixty feet. The first of them happened 
some travelers are of opinion that they have to double up as he fell in the hole, and stopped 
regularly organized governments, and acknow- it near the entrance, so that he and his three 
ledge their chiefs. The prairie dog, whose companions were secured. Three well-known 
scientific name is cynomus ludovicianus, is a gentlemen of Colorado were with me at the 
species of marmot, and inhabits the Western time, else I should have hesitated to tell the 
plains in great numbers. He burrows in the story among strangers. 

ground, and throws up a mound of earth at the Prairie dog towns are frequently found 
entrance of his habitation, where he stands or many miles from springs or streams ; there is 
sits erect, ihe monarch ofall he surveys. Ap- & supposition that the animals dig down till they 
proach too near or frighten him in any way, reach water, but as I have found them in places 
and he turns a somersault and disappears with where it could not.be found for fifty or a hun- 
a defiant shake of his hind legs and short tail. dred feet below the surface of the ground, I am 
He is an amusing little beast, and can be easily | inclined to be skeptical on this point. Natu- 
domesticated, but you must first catch him to | | ralists aro unable to determine how they sup- 
tame him, and this is no easy task. He never | | ply themselves with the fluid that is generally 
wanders far from his door, and always hastens |@ necessity for warm-blooded animals. Owls 
to it on the least alarm. When sitting upright | |and rattlesnakes share the dwellings of these 
he may be shot, but even then it is hard to get | | little creatures ; the former are kindly treated, 
him, as his last movement is to turn his home- | and appear on good terms with the prairie dogs, 
ward somersault. I have repeatedly shot these but the snakes are unwelcome, and frequently 
adimals, and seen them whirl over and disap- se breakfast and dine upon the rightful tenants 
pear; on searching the spot where they sat, I CUBA.—FORTIFICATIONS ON THE COAST, NEAR SANTIAGO DE CUBA.—SEE PAGE 334, and their young. 




















ACROSS THE CONTINENT.-—BRIGHAM CITY. AND OLD WA EP-‘\<ARKS, AS SEEN FROM CORINS?E, OY THE LINE OF THE PACIFIC RAILROAD.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL 
ABTIST.—SEE PAGE 335. 
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LULLABY. 


By Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


I. 


Rest, little one, without a fear, 
Without a fear, for far away 

The great sea breaks upon the shore 
From day to dark, from dark to day, 

And all the thunders of its roar, 

Through silence filtered o’er and o’er, 

In murmurous music hush thine ear, 

In murmurous music hush thine ear ! 


It. 


Droop, like the petals of a rose, 

A heavy rose, dear eyelids, droop 
Above the honeydew of dreams, 

While happy slumbers round thee stoop 
And weave their wings across the gleams 
Where life’s too vivid tumult streams— 
Close, softly close, sweet eyelids, close, 
Close, softly close, sweet eyelids, close ! 








HUSBAND OF TWO 
WIVES. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 


THE 





CHAPTER XXVII.—ALONE. 


Anp how did Florence endure the blow that 
descended upon her so suddenly ? 

After the first shock was over, much better 
than Mark expected. Womanlike, h2r mind 
rose to the occasion, betraying a strength of 
which she was not, ordinarily, believed ca- 
pable. 

On hearing Mark’s story, she felt that he was 
more to be pitied than condemned, and, such 
was her confidence in human nature, had no 
doubt but this would be the unanimous verdict 
of the public. Neither, after the first cruel 
doubts, did her faith waver in his solemn assu- 
rance that she was his true and lawful wife. 

These points being settled to her entire satis- 
faction, she bent all her efforts toward inducing 
Mark to take the same cheering and hopeful 
view. 

*“* You see, my dear, all you have got to do is 
to tell the whole story to the Governor, or who- 
ever ‘tis ”—it is hardly necessary to state that 
the ideas of Florence were not very lucid on 
this point —‘“‘and you'll be triumphantly ac- 
quitted. I should hardly suppose,” sue added, 
“that they would have the assurance to say 
that I’m not your wife ; but if they are so ridi- 
culous, let them give you a divorce from that 
bad woman, and I'll marry you over again !” 

Florence looked into her husband’s face with 
a triumphant smile as she said this. 

Mark smiled, too, but with very different 
feelings. He made no other reply, not having 
the heart to undeceive her. 

There were times when Flgrence caught 
something of the gloom that settled darker 
and darker on her husband’s mind, but, as a 
general thing, he succeeded in keeping from 
her the fears that tortured him. 

But these illusions were rudely dispelled by 
Mark’s arrest. 

Her father could only induce her to refrain 
from going to him by the assurance that he 
would release and bring him back with him. 

Poor Florence was awaiting his coming with 
feverish impatience when her father returned 
alone, bringing the information that Mark was 
safe and well, but could not be released until 
the next morning. 

Mr. Trapper felt keenly the disgrace of this 
public exposure. 

“It is a terrible thing !” he groaned, sinking 
down into a chair. 

“ Terrible, indeed !” sighed Florence. 
Mark !” 

“It is terrible for all of us. 
ter return home with me ?” 

“Oh! no, papa; Mark will expect to find 
me here, and I wouldn’t disappoint him for the 
world !” 

Mr. Trapper looked doubtfully at his daugh- 
ter for a moment, but the sight of that pale, 
agitated face disarmed his heart of the resolu- 
tion he had formed, or rather made him feel 
that this was no time to attempt its execution. 

It was near noon before Mark was at liberty, 
and he went directly home, knowing well how 
Florence would be feeling. 

Late as it was, he found her still waiting 
breakfast, nor could she be persuaded to touch 
@ mouthful until he came. 

Our happiness and misery are, in a great de- 
gree, relative ; and certainly Florence never 
felt so supremely blest as when she heard the 
well-known step upon the stairs, for which she 
had watched vainly so many weary hours. One 
would have supposed that they had been sepa- 
rated a year, to have seen the eagerness with 
which she sprang to his arms. 

It was growing dusk, and the two still sat in 
loving converse. 

As Florence arose to draw the curtains, she 
caught a glimpse of her father’s carriage be- 
low. 

Mr. Trapper never used the carriage for such 
a short distance, unless his wife came with him, 
but this time he came alone. 

“ How very kind of you to come !” cried Flo- 
rence, as she advanced to greet him. “You 
don’t know how happy I am to get Mark back 
again !” 

Mr. Trapper cleared his throat, looking any- 
where but into those smiling eyes. 

“Of course, my dear, but od 

Here he stopped, clearing his throat again. 

“ As you took the carriage, I thought mamma 
‘was with you.” 

“No; I took the carriage—ahem !|—because 
I came for you. I think, and I’m sure your 
husband will agree with me ”—here he cast an 
entreating glance upon Mark’s agitated counte- 
nance—‘“‘that you had better stay with me 

until—this unhappy business is settled.” 
Florence opened her eyes widely. 


“ Poor 


Hadn’t you bet- 








“* What! leave Mark ? forsake my husband !” 
“But you know, my child, that in the eye of 
the law he don’t stand in that relation to you.” 

* Papa !” 

“ That is to say, it is still a disputed point.” 

The hot blood crimsoned even the temples. 

“The father of my child not my husband ? 
Oh! papa!” 

“Of course, no one blames you, my love,” 
responded her father, nervously, “for what 
was done ignorantly ; but now that you know, 
at least, that there is a doubt, it is different. So 
long as we live in the world we must conform 
to its usages ; and a proper regard to society, to 
your reputation, and—all connected with you, 
demand that you should stay with your father 
until the case is decided.” 

* And then ?” 

“Why, then —ahem!— then we must be 


| guided by what then seems to be for the best.” 


Florence turned her eyes upon Mark, who 
had not spoken. 

Well did Mark understand that appealing 
look ; well did he know how much weight his 
words would have with the heart that so loved 
and trusted him. But this knowledge aroused 
not a selfish thought in that noble nature ; still, 
all his thought and care were for her, and her 
only. 

He knew that doubts had been raised in that 
sensitive heart which would not let her rest ; 
that, unless strong enaugh to rise above the 
opinion of the world—and he did nct think she 
was—she would be miserable in their present 
relation ; and in a moment he had decided. 

‘““Of course I want you to be where you will 
be the happiest, Florence ; and, as matters are 
at present, I think you will be happier with 
your father.” 

“There ! you see that Mark agrees with me,” 
interposed Mr. Trapper, desirous of giving his 
daughter no time to think. 

“*T agree with you so far as this, sir, that, as 
society is constituted, as she is educated to feel, 
Florence will be happier with you, no further. 
Whichever way the suit ends, I leave her free ; 
and shall, as I have ever done, place her happi- 
ness before my own. But, so help me heaven ! 
I will never own that she is not my wife. 
Whom God has joined it is not in the power of 
man to put asunder !” 

Mr. Trapper shrank a little before the look 
that accompanied these words. 

“Of course, of course,” he said, drawing his 
bewildered daughter toward the door; “I un- 
derstand all that. Come, my child, get your 
things; whatever else you need can be sent 
for.” 

* And Johnnie ?” 

“He goes with you, of course. 
when a child is under seven sg 

‘“*T don’t care for the law !” interrupted Flo- 
rence, pushing the hair from her flushed face, 
and standing erect before him. ‘* The law says 
my child’s father is not my husband, but that 
don’t make it so! Johnnie is Mark’s baby, as 
well as mine, and I won’t take him away unless 
he is willing.” 

At the first mention of Johnnie’s name Mark 
had rung the bell ; it was now answered. 

**Mason, tell Rosa to dress Master Johnnie 
for a short ride, and bring him here ; also, Mrs, 
Fielding’s hat and shawl.” 

‘*You know,” he added, turning to Florence, 
** that I couldn’t rest easy a moment with John- 
nie away from you; and as for the little fellow, 
he would grieve himself to death.” 

“So he would; I never thought of that. 
And, oh! Mark, don’t feel hard toward me for 
going ; if I staid, people would think so ill of 
me and of you !” 

Mark respected his wife’s scruples too much 
to do more than take her hand, but he soothed 
her with gentle and loving words. 

Taking Johnnie in his arms, he went with 
her to the carriage-door. Had the separation 
been by death, it could hardly have been more 
terrible ; but no one would have supposed so 
by looking at him. 

The child was very fond of his father, and, 
clinging to him, he cooed and talked in his 
musical baby tongue. 

“Johnnie is going to ride in grandpa’s car- 
riage,” said Mark, as he placed him in his mo- 
ther’s arms, 

Papa, come too!” lisped Johnnie, holding 
out his chubby hands. 

When the powers of self-control are taxed to 
the utmost, often a very little thing will de- 
stroy them, if it is of a nature to appeal to the 
feelings. 

Mark stepped back into the doorway, but too 
quickly for Florence to see the change that 
passed over his countenance ; and in obedience 
to an order from Mr. Trapper the carriage 
moved away. 


The law, 








CHAPTER XXVIII.—SECOND THOUGHTS BEST. 


Dors the reader wonder at the conduct of 
Florence, and think that her love had little of 
the strength and devotion so characteristic of 
woman? Let such remember that this is a 
true character, taken from the daily life around 
us, containing much that is winning and lovely, 
but not destitute of the weaknesses incident to 
humanity. 

Mr. Trapper was a man peculiarly sensitive 
to public opinion, and his daughter was na- 
turally imbued with much of the same feeling. 

Florence would have clung to her husband 
through all shame and sorrow, but to live with 
a man that, in the eye of the world, was not 
her husband, she shrank from with a feeling of 
horror only to be appreciated by those having 
the same temperament and training. Then her 
father took her entirely by surprise, and when 
she appealed to Mark, he apparently acquiesced 
in her going. 

Still she was far from being happy or satis- 
fied. Little Johnnie’s calls for “ papa” pierced 
her heart; cruel doubts tortured her. If the 
law decided against her claims, would she be 
willing to give him up forever ? 

Mr. Trapper had given strict orders that none 





of the daily papers should be brought into the 


house, and nothing repeated in the hearing of 
his daughter of the thousand and one rumors 
in circulation; so that Florence was entirely 
ignorant of the fact that she had become the 
object of public notoriety and gossip. 

Florence missed the papers, with which the 
house formerly abounded, and as Mr. Trapper 
invariably forgot to: bring any home with him, 
she twice sent out Tom, the colored boy, to 
buy one, Each time he returned empty- 
handed, assuring her, with a doleful shake of 
the head: 

** Dey’s all gone, missis, shuah !” 

This struck Florence as being a little curi- 
ous, but she noticed that he returned much too 
quickly to have gone further than the first 
corner } she ascribed it to the general fears en- 
tertained by that individual of injuring his con- 
stitution by over-exertion. 

As was her usual habit when things didn’t go 
to suit her, Mrs. Trapper had taken to her 
room, a circumstance by no means regretted 
by the rest of the family, especially Florence, 
on whose overstrained nerves her ceaseless 
moans and queries as to “what people would 
think” fell like the rasping of a file. 

She was in that state of nervous excitement 
and suspense that makes confinement so irk- 
some ; but one of the carriage horses fell lame 
on the very night of her return, a thing that 
was never ‘known to occur before. Whenever 
she said anything about walking out, some ob- 
jection was raised; so one afternoon she 
slipped away, without letting any one know 
that she was going. 

The sensational paragraphs afloat had so 
stimulated public curiosity, that hundreds had 
come to gaze on the house where she lived, 
seemingly well repaid for their trouble if they 
caught a glimpse of any one at the windows. 

One ‘ enterprising” photographer attracted 
crowds to his window daily by exhibiting what 
purported to be a likeness of “The Two 
Wives,” each holding a baby in her arms. 

But of all this Florence was in blissful ignor- 
ance. As she walked along, however, she was 
several times annoyed by the fixed stare with 
which she was regarded. Some who knew her 
by sight told those who didn’t, and as she went 
into a store, quite a crowd collected around the 
door. 

They quite blocked up the way as she turned 
to leave. 

‘** That’s one of ’em !” exclaimed a tall fellow, 
who stood a head and shoulders above the 
rest ; ‘* the last one.” 

“So young! what a shame !” said another. 

“He ought to be tarred and feathered !” 
growled a third. 

“Poor dear!” said an old lady, peering be- 
nevolently through her spectacles at the face of 
the unconscious Florence, who wondered who 
they were talking about. 

“Let me take you out by another door,” said 
one of the clerks, who noticed her dilemma. 

“I hope nobody is hurt,” remarked Flo- 
rence, as she followed him. 

The obliging clerk stared, not considering it 
possible that she could be as ignorant as she 
seemed, 

**Ere’s the ’Arbinger,” shouted a newsboy, 
as she took a seat in the cars. ‘“ Latest edi- 
tion! all about Mrs. Fielding leaving her ’us- 
band !” 

Bewildered, thinking that she could not have 
heard aright, Florence bought one, opening it 
with hands that trembled with excitement. 

There it stood, blazoned forth in large char- 
acters : 


“THE INJURED WIFE LEAVES HER HUSBAND 
FOR HER FATHER’S HOUSE !” 

** AFFECTING SCENE AT THE CARRIAGE-DOOR,” 
etc., ete, 


Some of it true, though colored and dis- 
torted, and all of it conveying the impression 
that she left him because she believed him 
guilty. 

How Florence got out of the car and into the 
house, she never knew ; but her father had a 
very vivid recollection of her entering the 
room where he sat, with flushed cheeks and 
eyes blazing with indignation. 

“* Papa, have you read that shameful thing 
about Mark and me in to-day’s paper ?” 

Mr. Trapper knew very well what she re- 
ferred to. 

“My dear, how can I tell? There’s every- 
thing in the papers ; nobody thinks of minding 
’em.” 

“There it is; read it. The most cruel 
thing—the most untrue! But it is my fault— 
mine! If I had not left him, they would not 
have spoken of him thus. Papa, you gave me 
to Mark, freely and entirely. What right had 
you to take me from him ?” 

“* My child !” 

“What right had you, I say, to separate me 
from my husband? Yes,I repeat it, my /jus- 
band ! No human law can annul a marriage so 
true and sacred as ours. And I, instead of 
comforting him, have wounded his heart afresh, 
putting another weapon into the hands of his 
enemies? Papa, how could you counsel your 
daughter to act so treacherous a part as this ?” 

** My dear child !” 

“Do you think that he would have left me 
thus? that he would have dealt thus by you ? 
I have been miserable ever since I left him. I 
felt that I was wrong all along, and now I am 
sure of it.” 

Here Florence picked up her hat, and, tying 
it on, turned to the door. 

“ Where are you going ?” : 

“T am going to my husband—that is, if he 
will take me back again. I shouldn’t blame 
him if he would have nothing more to do with 
either of us !” 

Mr. Trapper was astonished at this sudden 





transformation in his gentle daughter ; never 
had she looked, never had she spoken so to 
him before. 

“My dear,” he said, in a subdued tone and 
| manner, “if you feel so about it, I won’t urge 
you to stay. But hadn’t you better wait until 
| evening ?” 





“No; I left him at night, because it was a 
thing to be ashamed of—I will return to him 
in broad daylight.” 

Mr. Trapper’s only reply was to order the 
carriage. The glimpse he obtained of Mark’s 
face as he stepped back into the doorway, had 
haunted him ever since ; and every word that 
his daughter uttered went home to h's heart. 

“We have both been wrong,” said Florence 
more gently ; ** we have thought more of what 
the world thinks, than what is right or just. My 
place is by my husband’s side in this dark hour 
and I must not leave him.” : 

And thus it was that Mark, as he sat in the 
gloom of his deserted home, felt a light touch 
upon his shoulder, and turning, saw Florence 
with their child in her arms. : 

“T have brought your wife back to you,” said 
Mr. Trapper, “ or rather, she would come.” 

Mark cast an eager, seaching glance into that 
tearful face. . 

** And the world ?—are you strong enough to 
endure all it may say of you—of us both ” 

Florence placed Johnnie in his father’s arms. 
clasping together in both of hers a hand of 
each. 

** Here is my world !” 

And as Mark took her again to his heart, he 
felt that she was never so truly and entirely his. 





CHAPTER XXIX.—FLORENCE AND THE 
OF THE * HARBINGER,” 


THE more Florence reflected on what she saw 
in the Harbinger, the more dissatisfied she felt, 
and the more convinced she became that it be- 
hoved her to set matters right. 

Laboring under the pleasing hallucination 
that editors never publish anything but what 
they believe to be true, she considered this to 
be an easy, though not very pleasant task. 

But pleasant or not, it must be done ; Mark, 
who had to endure so much undeserved re- 
proach, should not suffer for her folly. 

Armed with this resolution, Florence took her 
way to the office of the Harbinger, without ac- 
quainting any one with her intention. 

Her heart beat a little fast as she ascended 
the stairs. She had but a faint idea of what 
kind of an animal an editor was. Her father 
had once or twice brought one home to dinner ; 
but as she considered such to be always on the 
watch for something to put into their paper, 
and having no ambition to distinguish herself 
in that line, she had kept rather shy of them. 

Like the generality of people, she had an idea 
that they were patterned after the style of their 
paper, and as that of the Harbinger was pecu- 

larly fierce and aggressive, she imagined its 
editor to be a gruff-voiced fellow, with huge 
whiskers and ferocious aspect. 

So she was not a little relieved as she looked 
upon the pleasant-faced, mild-mannered gentle- 
man, to whom she was directed. 

“Is this the editor of the Harbinger ”” she 
inquired, looking at him a little doubtfully. 

“Yes ; quite at your service, madame,” said 
the editor, with a bland smile, for such a vision 
of grace and beauty did not often visit his edi- 
torial sanctum. 

‘“*T am Mrs. Mark Fielding. 

At this the busy scratching from the various 
desks ceased, and all eyes were directed to- 
ward her. 

** Which of ’em ?” 

“* There’s only one, sir.” 

A man leaned over the editorial chair, saying 
a few words in an undertone. 

Florence caught the words, “ Last edition,” 
and her color and spirit rose. 

“T called to tell you that what you said about 
me in yesterday’s paper is false.” 

‘* Really, ma’am, there are so many things in 
the Harbinger. id 

“ As you say,jt contains so much that is false, 
that I don’t sole you are at a loss !” 

There was an audible smile around the office 
at this retort, in which the editor joined. He 
was so accustomed to attacks from all quarters, 
as to be perfectly case-hardened, and regarded 
this very much as he would a scratch from a 
playful kitten. 

Moreover, it proceeded from a young and 
very pretty woman, who looked all the prettier 
for the scorn that flushed her cheeks and 
brightened her eyes. 

“T refer to what you said about my leaving 
my husband. I went to my father’s for a few 
days, but it wasn’t because I believed him guilty, 
as you stated.” 

“ Very glad to be misinformed, ma‘am.” 

‘*‘ And J ask for an explicit retraction.” 

“Do you address me individually or edito- 
rially 7” ‘ 

** Editorially, of course.” 

“Then I must respectfully decline. Individ- 
ually, I am ready to give you any retraction or 
apology you can ask, but editorially, I cannot 
acknowledge that it is possible for me to err. 
Asa matter of principle, the Harbinger is never 
wrong.” 

“But I tell you it is, sir. 
thought any such thing !” 

“As an individual, I retract and apologize ; 
but as an editor, an assertion once made can, 
not be withdrawn. But I will state in my next 
issue, if you wish, that you have changed your 
opinion.” 

“But I never had such an opinion.” 

“Sorry, ma’am, but it really is the best we 
can do for you. As I said before, the Harbinger 
never retracts, never apologizes, and is never 
in the wrong.” 

“Then, you don’t hold yourself responsible 
for anything that’s in it ?” 

“ Bditorially, I hold myself responsible for 
everything in it; individually, nothing.” 

Florence left the office with a very confused 
idea of individual and editorial responsibility, 
and equally as indignant as mystified. 

Mark was much amused at his wife’s account 
of her passage-at-arms in his defense, and its 
rather dubious result, laughing more heartily 
than she had known him to do for months. 
| He comforted her by the assurance that no- 
| thing that was said in the papers against him 
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go was of little account. Yet, in his heart, he 
knew, whether as a former or exponent of pub- 
lic opinion, they were not to be despised ; that 
a jury could hardly be impanneled that would 
not be influenced by them in a degree. 


Mark was now paying the penalty of popn- | 


larity. Envy as well as death “loves a shin- 
ing mark ;” and had not his name been so prom- 
inently before the public, it would not now be 
so blackened and defamed. 

Though sometimes abused, it is a generous 
trait in human nature that it is so prone, in 
cases like this, to side with the weaker party, 
and the fact that the one supposed to be wronged 
in this instance was a woman, and, according 
to report, lovely and amiable, aroused public 
sympathies in her behalf, and a corresponding 
degree of indignation against her heartless 
deserter. 

As usual, every good act performed in the 
past was now regarded as a cloak to his real 
character, assumed, the better to enable him to 
carry on his “ deviltry.” His political oppo- 
nents took it up; and “ whited sepulchre,” 
“wolf in sheep’s clothing,” were the mildest 
terms applied to him. 

Skippit was too wide awake to allow his client 
to appear in public ; but as her retirement was 
ascribed to modesty, it was set down to her 
credit. 

An apocryphal description and history of her 
bad gone the rounds of the press, got up by 
some sensational writer of the day, to whom 
Skippit had supplied the material ; this was all 
the public knew of her. 

We will now return to a character in our 
story, of whom we have said but little, but who 
is nevertheless, destined to play a very import- 
ant part in it—Timotby Trail. 

The reader will remember when we left him 
he was collector for Gooding & Co., in which 
office he displayed so much zeal and ability, 


that he was soon employed by half-a-dozen or | 


more in the same capacity. It was a business 
for which he was peculiarly fitted ; he collected 
some heavy debts that had been given up as 
lost, and as he retained half in such cases, he 


made a good thing of it for himself, as well as | 


his employers. 

But the secret of his success lay in the fact 
that he liked it; no sportsman enjoyed his 
sport more keenly than he in hunting down 
some ‘poor devil,” who had ‘“ skedaddled” 
for the sake of getting rid of his liabilities, 
Once upon his track, he never lost trace of him ; 
he followed him from town to town and from 
city to city, pouncing down upon him, when 
least expected, like a cat upon a mouse. 

“Jenny and the children” were still in their 
pleasant home in Melrose, but he was in con- 
stant motion. In fact, he seemed to live on the 
cars, according to his own assurance, “ feeling 
more at home there than anywhere else.” 

He resembled little the sleek, foppish-looking 
fellow that he was when we first saw him ; his 
dress was of the loosest and easiest fashion ; he 
cultivated a fierce pair of whiskers, and had 
grown brown and hardy from exposure to all 
kinds of weather. 

‘“* Whenever he came to Boston, he ran in to 
see “Cousin Mark,” if it was only for ten min- 
utes ; and ‘Cousin Mark” was always glad to 
see, and especially glad to learn how well be 
was doing. 

As was very natural, Trail’s enthusiastic ad- 
miration for Mark increased with his prosperity, 
as he considered him to be itscause. He took 
pride ia all his successes, and would never hear 
patiently the slightest reflection upon him. 

Indeed, it was something wonderful the hold 
that Mark had obtained over a nature who re- 
garded sentiment, in the main, as “ moon- 
shine,” and men fools who indulged in it. 

Not having been home for some weeks, he 
was entirely ignorant of Mark’s misfortunes, 
first learning of them through the columns of a 
paper. 

He had just reached Chicago, in keen chase 
after some absconding creditors, who had taken 
refuge in that refuge of all nations. 

Tired and hungry, he ordered dinner, and 
was about to “‘ turn in fora little snooze,” when 
he took up the Tribune, which contained a full 
account of his cousin’s arrest, together with 
various comments thereupon—Mark having 
lectured in that city not long before, and thus 
brought himself into publig notice. 

Springing to his feet, Trail glanced at his 
watch—paid for his dinner, without eating it— 
seized his valise, and in fifteen minutes was on 
a train bound Eastward. 

He traveled day and night until he reached 
Boston ; and then, without waiting to change 
his dust-ladened garments, went directly to 
Mark’s office. 

He was out; so he proceeded to Mr. Trap- 
per’s, where he found him. 

Trail was closeted nearly two hours with Mark 
and Mr. Trapper ; and when he issued from the 
office, it was with a well-filled pocketbook, 
which Mark thrust into his hand. 

** Now, I must be off,” he said, grasping his 
cousin’s hand warmly ; “train starts in twenty 
minutes, and there’s no time to lose. Keep up 
a good heart, old fellow! I never spotted a 
man yet, that I didn’t catch, in time; and 
I'll find this one, or my name ain’t Trail !” 


TAHITI MYSTERY. 
Tue following extraordinary narrative is 
from the lips of the Reverend Mr. Nott (1827), 


& missionary sent by the London Missionary So- 
ciety to Tahiti: 


I knew most of the South Sea dialects, and | 


had come to feel, as Williams the missionary 
did afterward, at home in every island of the 
Pacific on which it suited me to land. 
cruising on a missionary survey far to the west 
of the Society Islands, when I came on one not 
previously visited. The inhabitants were few, 
but received me without hesitation. I found 
villages half inhabited, and the people accounted 
for their reduced condition by a most extraor- 
(inary story. 


[ was | 
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would be allowed to be brought into court, and, All had gone on, this day as yesterday, this 


year as last, beyond the memory or tradition of 
the islanders, They were within sight of no 
other land, and the clear ocean line against the 
sky made it almost an open question whether 
they were not themselves the lords of all crea- 
tion. The sea supplied them with abundance of 
fish, the bread-fruit and yams completed their 
fare. There was no fear of any invader, when 
one morning the natives observed a huge crea- 
| ture making its way up from the sea, and rest- 
ing torpid on the shore. 

The news spread rapidly, and a vast con- 
course of the islanders had come to look and 
wonder, when the monster, waking as from 
sleep, rushed among them, and, seizing one, 
devoured him, none daring to attempt arescue, 
Toward evening, the creature plunged into the 
sea once more, and the poor savages hoped 
that they were delivered from his presence. 

Not so. The next morning he was observed 
at a place some miles distant, making his way 
toward a group of huts. He did not reach 
them, however, this time, for, picking up a na- 
tive asleep, he quietly devoured him and re- 
turned to the shore. Another and another be- 
came his victims on successive days, and were 
dispatched with evident gusto in the stght of 
their kindred. The monster was active enough 
to surprise or overtake a native every day, and 
never attempted a second meal. But, even at that 
rate, his preserves would very soon be inconve- 
| niently thinned. Consternation spread through 
the island and became a panic. A general on- 
slaught was made on this dragon by all able- 
bodied men; but darts, harpoons, wooden 
swords and clubs, such as they possessed, made 
,no impression upon his coat of mail. Each 
combat added more victims. 

The chiefs assembled in council, and deter- 
mined on one more great effort to rid them- 
selves of this terrible presence. The creature 
had been observed frequently to travel by the 
same path to a village on his way from the sea, 
One chief thought it might be possible to snare 
him on his track. The people had harpoors 
and cordage both of vegetable fibre and human 
hair strong enough to overpower the largest 
sharks. Why might not all the resources of the 
island be combined in forming a cable that 
might hold even this leviathan? Two bread- 
fruit trees stood one on each side of his usual 
path, and any numbers might assemble without 
the chance of frightening him away. Let a 
beam be laid from tree to tree, a noose thrown 
over it ; get the creature’s head into the noose, 
and hoist. 

All seemed clear up to this point. All were 
willing to work at a rope of any imaginable 
length and strength, and contribute all their 
fishing-tackle to the great cause ; but what was 
the chance of getting the monster’s head into 
the noose ? 

“One of us must go and stand bait,” was the 
reply ; but the inventor did not incline to take 
that part in the performance. 

An old chief of the true blood of “ Archi- 
bald Bell-the-cat” here observed he had not 
now much longer to live, and volunteered to 
bait the trap. 

Day after day the monster continued his rav- 
ages ; but the rope was wrought by every hand, 
and rapidly completed, The beam was raised, 
and everything prepared. Then came a terri- 
ble suspense. At last the creature came from 
his lair, along the path already often printed by 
his footsteps. The old chief went forth to meet 
him, and waited so as to pass the noose close 
before his open jaws. The deed was done ; the 
entangled monster was hanging on the beam in 
another instant, and the island was freed from 
this devourer. 

They showed me his head, portions of his 
skin, and several vertebra, all retaining an of- 
fensive smell. The remains were those of an 
animal killed not long since. 

I know no more. I can only say that I saw 
and talked with the old chief who offered his 
life so nobly for the people and escaped unhurt, 
and I told him of a Chief greater than he, who 
gave His life a ransom for many. 








YOU MUST LOVE 
LOVE MY DOG.” 


‘*Aw excellent story to this moral is told of 
Merry, of Della Cruscan memory,’ writes Charles 
Lamb, “In tender youth he loved and courted a 
modest appanage to the opera, in truth a dancer, who 
had won him by the artless contrast between her 
manners and situation. She seemed to him a native 
violet that had been transplanted by some rude acci- 
dent into that exotic and artificial hotbed, Nor, in 
truth, was she less genuine and sincere than she ap- 
peared to him. He wooed and won this flower. 
Only for appearance sake, and for due honor to the 
bride’s relations, she craved that she might have the 
attendance of her friends and kindred at the ap- 
proaching solemnity. The request was too amiable 
not to be conceded, and in this solicitude for conciliat 
ing the good-will of mere relations, he found a pre- 
sage of her superior attention to himself, when the 
golden shaft should have ‘killed the flock of all atten 
tions else.’ The morning came, and at the Star and 
Garter, Richmond—the place appointed for the’break- 
fasting—accompanied by one English friend, he im- 
patiently awaited what reinforcements the bride 
should bring to grace the ceremony. A rich muster 
she had made. They came in six coachés—the whole 
corps de ballet—-French and Italian, men and women. 
Monsieur de B., the famous pirouetter of the day, led 
his fair spouse, but scraggy, from the banks of the 
Seine. The prima donna had sent her excuse. But 
the first and second buffa were there, and Signor §&., 
and Signor C., and Madame V., with a countless 
cavalcade besides of chorusers and figurantes, at the 
sight of whom, Merry afterward declared, that ‘then 
for the first time it struck him seriously that he was 
about to marry—a dancer!’ But there was no help 


“THAT ME AND 





her friends and kinsfolk. 

“The assemblage, though whimsical, was all very 
natural; but when the bride, handing out of the last 
coach a still more extraordinary figure than the rest, 

| presented to him as the father, the gentleman that 
| was to give her away, no less a person than Signor 
| Delphini himeelf—with a sort of pride, as much as to 
say, ‘See what I have brought to do us honor !’— 
the thought of so extraordinary a paternity quite 
overcame him, and, slipping away under some pre- 
tense from the bride and her motley adherents, poor 
Merry took horse from the back yard to the nearest 
sea-coast, from which, shipping himself to America, 
he shortly after consoled himself with a more con- 
genial match in the person of Miss Brunton ; relieved 
| from his intended clown-father and a bevy of painted 
| buffas for bridesmaids.” 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
| Tue President 
on the 12th inst. 
Dr. Livinestone, long benighted in Africa, 
is to be knighted on his return. 
JasPER O’F'arRE.t has been elected Harbor 
Commissioner of San Francisco. 
Miss Kare Fretp is about to commence a 
lecturing tour through the West. 
Hartrorp clergymen express disapproval 
of Sunday evening sacred concerts. 
Hon. Wiu1am McDoveatr has arrived in 
Ottawa, Ont., from the Red River region. 
A. H. Axsorr qualified as Councilor of 
Maine in joint session of the Legislature. 


EvcenreE gave two hundred rings before the 
door of the Sultan’s harem was opened to her, 


gave his first state dinner 


Senator Cuanpier’s father, of Bedford, New 
Hampshire, died recently at the ripe age of 95. 


Derry and Dion are to play another billiard 
match in San Francisco on the 22d, for $2,000. 


Mr. James Hepenstaut has been appointed 
foreman boat-builder in the Brooklyn Navy Yard by 
Secretary Robeson. 


Dr. W. H. Russert cheers the Ecumenical 
Council by a calculation that the bishops will die at 
the rate of one a fortnight. 


GENERAL J. Watson Wezp is in Washing- 
ton invoking vengeance on the navy officers who re- 
fused to obey him in Brazil. 


Pabucan, Kentucky, was named after a 
Chickasaw chief, which explodes the romance about 
the early settler, Pat Dugan. f 


LigEvTENANT-CoMMANDER Cuas. S. Frank- 
LIN has been detailed from the Naval Academy and 
ordered to command the Saugus. 


Tue Boston Chief of Police reports two 
thousand liquor-shops in operation the past year, in 
defiance of the Prohibitory Law. 


Garris Hamurrton, living in Branch County; 
Mich., is in his 104th year. He is a small-sized Irish- 
man, and looks full as old as he claims to be. 


Dr. Josnua Leavitt purposes devoting the 
present year to writing a voluminous history of the 
anti-slavery agitation from beginning to end. 


Mr. Syivester Marsu, projector of the 
Mount Washington Railway, has been invited by the 
Swiss Government to take charge of the road over the 
Rigi. 

James Ketity was sentenced to death in 
Washington recently, for the murder of John Mar- 
== July last, the execution to take place March 


Mr. T. S. Sanprorp, Secretary to the New 
York Shipowners’ Association, has resigned. Mr. 
Cornish, of the Shipping List, is named as his suc- 
cessor. 


Governor Horrman has appointed Hon. A. 
Melville Osborne, of Catskill, as County Judge of 
Greene County, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Hon. John Olney. 


Grace Greenwoop says that Edwin M. 
Stanton delighted Charles Dickens by correctly re- 
peating from memory whole pages in “ Pickwick” 
and ‘‘ David Copperfield.” 


Tue Governor of Ohio has pardoned a young 
man who was sent to State Prison for manslaughter, 
on condition that he drinks no liquor during the time 
for which he was sentenced. 


Tue Hon. Louis B. Woodruff took the 
oath of office as Circuit Judge of the Second Judicial 
Circuit of the United States in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court Room on the 12th inst. 


An inventive German youth in Mr. Sprague’s 
employ is said to have devised improvements in cot- 
ton printing and bleaching, whieh will bring him, as 
his share of the profits, at least $4,000,000. 


PresIDENT Sairu says that by means of the 
gymnasium at Dartmouth College, a vent is opened 
lor superfluous animal spirits which sometimes pass 
with young men into a superfiuity of nonsense. 


Jupce Morsz.1, one of the judges legislated 
out of office by the act of Congress establishing the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia eight years 
ago, died last night at the age of ninety-five years, 

Durtne a performance of “ La Belle Helene,” 
recently, at Amsterdam, the actor who played Mene- 
laus died on the stage from rupture of an aneurism, 
The audience laughed, thinking it was a part of the 
play. 

Ex-Mayor Cartuey, of Meridian, Miss., hay- 
ing passed his own meridian, died of apoplexy on 
Christmas night. The deceased had taken the wise 
precaution of purchasing a coffin some months previ- 
ously. 


Tue largest personal income returned to the 
United States Assessors in Boston last year was made 
by Nathan Mathews, Esq., amounting to some $130,- 
000, “We should not regard that as a very surprising 
income here. 


GENERAL Spinner, Treasurer of the United 
States, says he has received from a German financier 
a statement that he has discovered a plan by which 
the United States can return to specie payment with- 
out the use of specie. 


Ir is reported that the Very Rev. Thomas 
Foley, D.D., Vicar-General and Chancellor of the dio- 
cese of Baltumore, has been named coadjutor to Bishop 
Duggan of Chicago, with full powers of administra- 
tion. Bishop Duggan is insane. 


on : . . 

l'une monkey which Eugenie brought home 
from the East has begun to feel the penalties of great- 
ness. No fewer than fifteen photographers devoted 
to the reigning dynasty have applied for the privi- 
lege of taking the pet’s portrait. 

TraupMANN, the Pantin murderer, has a 
good appetite. After returning trom court the other 
day, he asked the prison-keepers for a lunch, and got 





for it; besides, it was her day ; these were, in fact, | 


it. He managed to dispose of half a fowl, potatoes, 
some celery, and a cup of coffee, 


Governor Papetrorp, of Rhode Island. 
told the Legislature all he wanted to in a message not 
two columns long. The Governor of Maryland found 
twelve columns necessary, and the Governor of Penn- 


sylvania needed even more than that. 





Henry WeELcomeE was sentenced at Burling- 
ton, Vt., lately, to be hanged on the third Friday 
in January, 1871. He assaulted and beat to death Mr. 


| Perry Russell, an old and respected citizen, in his 
| own house, after he had retired to rest, and in the 





presence of his aged wife. 


Jupce 8. L. Wrrney declined the appoint- 
ment of Judge of the Sixth United States Circuit be- 
cause he found that its acceptance would keep him at 
least ten months in the year away from his family. 
As the appointment was for life, the prospect was not 
an agreeable one for a ‘‘ home body.’ . 





NEWS BREVITIES. 
Virormt has 121,620 negro voters. 
Paxreivces are uncommonly plenty in Vir- 
ginia. 5 


Aw Alabama sporisman killed eightcen owls 
in one day. 

Pourrry is the cheapest meat in the Phila- 
delphia markets. 


Hon. Arexanper H. H. Srvanr is editing 
@ Virginia paper. 


A rine quality of marble has been dis- 
covered in Arkansas. 


THe New Bedford merchants are to organ- 
ize a Board of Trade. 

Two-Tuirps of the fires in Baltimore are 
thought to be incendiary. 

More flatboats passed down the Mississippi 
last year than any previous. 

Two Trenton women have been fined $10 
each for being common scolds. 

Tuere is a Door County in Wisconsin. 
is always open to immigrants. 

An intermittent spring at Otter Creek, Me., 
flows a fine-grained yellow paint. 


It 


Errorts are being made to replenish the 
streams of Vermont with salmon. 


IxpIana exempts from city taxation five-acre 
lots held for agricultural purposes. 


Wetpon, North Carolina, uses the ball and 
chain, and dispenses with a lock-up. 


Hunrtsvitue, Ohio, but two years old, has a 
population of seven or eight hundred. 


A Curcaco Court has decided that a wife 
may recover loaned money from her husband. 


Aw enterprising darkey lately passed him- 
self off on the citizens of Indianapolis for a Chinaman. 


San Francisco has one million quintals of 
wheat on hand, only two-thirds as much as a year 
ago. 


A Rocuester firm has manufactured and 
sold, during the past four months, 27,600 railroad 
lanterns. 


A PRELIMINARY survey of the proposed rail- 
road up the Androscoggin Valley from Lewiston, Me., 
has been completed. 


Last year 1,160 persons were killed in the 
United States by accidents from gunpowder, and only 
seven by nitro-glycerine. 


Tue mercury at San Francisco has been 
above 90 only six times for the last nineteen years, 
and seldom goes below 40. 


Tue Regents of the University of Michigan 
have unanimously voted to admit young women as 
students to all departments, 


Axovt five hundred and fifty miles of rail- 
road were laid in Iowa last year, which, at $30,000 a 
mile, amounts to $16,500,000. 


Tue old part of New Orleans, which is 
French to the bottom, is just beginning to display 
French Mansard roofs at the top. 


Tue Farmville (Va.) “ Journal ” thinks that 
five hundred negroes have left that point for the 
South within the last two months. 


THERE are seven sisters residing in Holmes- 
burgh, Pa., whose average age is 72 years. The 
youngest is 64, and the eldest is 81. 


trichina 


Five of the persons attacked by 
» and four 


spiralis in Kane County, Il, have die 
others are given up by the physicians, 


Ninety-six pounds of wild honey were taken 
lately from a tree in New Hampshire; the comb, 
which was six feet long, should be sent to the Cardiff 
giant. 


Tue statistics of the colored Baptist 
churches in Virginia show a membership of 43,318, 
exclusive of those yet in communion with the white 
churches. 


Tue Cleveland “ Plaindealer,” the Cincin- 
nati “Inquirer,” and the Springfield “‘ Ohio States- 
man,’ are the only Democratic daily papers now pub- 
lished in Ohio, 


Arter all, Indiana and Illinois are nowhere 
compared with Oregon, in the matter of divorce. In 
one Oregon county last year there were 123 marriages 
and 40 divorces. 


In addition to establishing several daily 
papers, New Zealand now demands a monthly line of 
mail steamers to San Francisco, which is dispiaying 
hew zeal and enterprise. 


Tue Providence street lamplightors are sig- 
naled, by means of two red lanterns run up upon a 
high flagstaff, when to light up during ihe cloudy in- 
tervals of moonlight nights. 


Miiwavukir, Wis., made and drank last 
year thirty-six million two hundred and three thou- 
sand six hundred and one mugs of lager beer. And 
still it cannot decide whether lager is into«\cating. 


Tue City of Bridgeport, West Va., has its 
little case of impeachment, the obnoxious official be- 
ing its Mayor. The accusers say that he is capable of 
keeping a good record, but has not done so because of 
inebriety. 


Last year there were delivered by carriers 
in Milwaukie 1,560,744 letters, and 999,594 were col- 
lected. Number of money orders issued, 6,497, 
amounting to $126,622.38. Number paid, 22,091, 
amounting to $537,818.27. 


ConcressmMaNn Boyp has written to St. Louis 
that seventy-four members of the House of Represent- 
atives are already pledged to vote against any ap- 

ropriations for buildings in Washington, or for the 
World's Fair proposed to be held there. 


Foreicn gossip says that one of the methods 
adopted to cure Carlotta, ex-Empress of Mexico, of 
insanity, is setting her to work at a sewihg-machine. 
A good many young women hereabouts might be 
brought to their senses by the same process, 


Wirurw a radius of half a mile in Granville. 
Mass., are three persons over ninety years old, cight 
between eighty and ninety, and nine between seventy 
and eighty, making twenty persons that are seventy 
and over, the oldest being ninety-six and a half years 
old. 


Speaxine of the emigration of the colored 
men further South, a Virginia paper says that the loss 
of these hundreds and thousands of able-bodied, 
skilled laborers is beginning to be felt very seriously, 
afid is exciting the profound apprehensions of think. 
ing men in that State. 
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M. EMILE OLLIVIER, 


FIRST MINISTER OF THE FR 
IMPERIAL CABINET. 


“M. Emite OLLIVIER,” says the Lon= 
don Graphic, “is the most prominent of 
that group of politicians who have at 
length succeeded in bringing about 
something like a change from personal 
to political government in France. He 
is not. acknowledged as the leader of 
any one of the various factions into 
which the French Chamber has fallen, 
nor is he much trusted by any, while 
out of doors his unpopularity is marked. 
He has addressed himself to all sections 
in turn, except the extreme Left, and 
at one period it was thought he might 
have created a compact tiers party un- 
der his own lead. But he was unsuc- 
cessful, and remains so to the present 
moment. 

Emile Ollivier is a comparatively young 
man. He was born at Marseilles in 1825. 
In 1847 he became a member of the 
Paris bar. When the revolution broke 
out in the following year he was sent 
by Ledru Rollin as Government Com- 
missioner to Marseilles. This was his 
introduction to public life. He wasafter- 
ward appointed Prefect at Langres ; but 
in consequence of differences with the 
Government of Louis Napoleon, then 
become President, he returned to the 
bar, where he achieved considerable 
success. In 1857 he was returned as 
Opposition candidate for one of the cir- 
cumscriptions of the capital, and spoke 
and voted with the other four deputies 
in steady resistance to the measures pro- 
posed by the Government and passed 
by the Corps Legislatif. For three years 
his speeches were not allowed to be pub- 
lished, and not until 1860, when the de- 
bates were regularly reported in the 
Moniteur, were the public enabled to 
form a conception of his powers as a 
parliamentary orator. 

In 1863 he was re-elected for Paris 
(same circumscription), and soon after- 
ward his hostility to the Government 
became toned down. His report on 
trade combinations and strikes, which 
formed the basis of the new law on those 
subjects, brought him into personal com- 
munication with the Emperor, toward 
whom he gradually approximated, and 
in 1865 he was chosen as one of the 
members of the Council-General of Tou- 
lon. 

The reforms which have recently been 
introduced into the Imperial system of 
government are believed to have been 
inspired by him. It is now highly pro- 
bable that he will succeed in making 
parliamentary government, with a re- 
sponsible ministry, successful ; but it is 
questionable whether he can retain for 
a definite time the Cabinet which the Journal 
Officiel gave on the 1st inst. to the French peo- 
ple, and which is composed as follows : 

Minister of Justice and Religion—M. Emile 
Ollivier. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs—Count Napoleon 


Minister of the Interior—Chevandier de Val- 
drome. 

Minister of the Finances—Louis Joseph Buffet. 

Minister of War—General Edmund Lebeeuf. 

Minister of the Marine—Regault de Genouilly. 

Minister of Public Instruction—Emile Alexis 


ris. 

Minister of Public Works—Marquis de Tal- 
houet. 

Minister of Agriculture and Commerce—M. 
Charles Louvet. 

Minister of the Fine Arts—M. Maurice Richard. 

Minister of Emperor’s Household—The Count 
Vaillant. 

President of Council of State—Esquiron de 
Parien. 

M. Emile Ollivier is an impressive speaker 
and ready debater, and in other respects a man 
of much ability. Four years since he was ap- 
pointed permanent professional adviser to the 
Pasha of Egypt with a large salary, and had to 
take his name off the list of the members of the 
bar in consequence. He was chosen by the 
Emperor to arbitrate in the matter of the Suez 
Canal. He has been twice married. His first 











M. EMILE OLLIVIER, FIRST MINISTER OF THE FRENCH IMPERIAL CABINET. 


wife, a daughter of Listz the pianist, died a few 
years back; and he not long since married a 
young lady from Marseilles, with whom, it is 
stated, he received a large fortune. 








WM. F. PHELPS, A. M., 


PRINCIPAL OF NORMAL SCHOOL, WI- 
NONA, MINN. 


WiiuiaM F. PHewps is one of the most promi- 
nent and successful public educators in the 
country, and the impetus that he has given 
to the cause of common school education is, 
perhaps, unexcelled by that of any man of the 
present day. 

He was born at Auburn, N. Y., in 1822. 
His early education was obtained mainly in the 
defective public schools of that period, and he 
was early led to reflect upon the unnatural 
methods of teaching then so prevalent. 

At the age of sixteen he exhibited such an 
aptitude for learning; that his teacher impressed 
upon his parents his peculiar fitness for teaching, 
and in 1839 he began his career as an educator, 
by taking charge of a retired country school, 
which had acquired an unenviable notoriety 
on account of the combative proclivities of its 
pupils, who, as a rule, vanquished and ejected 
their teacher the first day he presented himself. 

Nothing daunted, however, the young teacher 
entered upon his duties with the whole ardor 
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of his enthusiastic nature. The house was 
dilapidated, and the furniture of the most 
primitive character, and he found himself con- 
fronted by sixty pupils of- Both sexes, of all 
ages and temperaments, and with many young 
men, who, had they chosen, could have used 
the stripling of a teacher as a football. But 
Mr. Phelps succeeded in bringing order out of 
chaos, and his success was so marked, that his 
services almost immediately became in good de- 
mand. A few years later he was placed in charge 
of one of the large public schools in Auburn, 
where his success was still more marked, and 
added greatly to his rising reputation. While 
engaged here he was appointed State Pupil in 
the New York State Normal School, to which 
institution he immediately repaired. Here he 
came in contact with such eminent men as 
Samuel Young, David P. Page, Alonzo Potter 
and Francis Dwight, and from them he caught 
a nobler inspiration in the great work of popu- 
lar education. In 1845 he was appointed Su- 
perintendent of the Experimental 
School of Practice in the Nor- 
mal School at Albany, which he 
retained for seven years, until 
compelled to resign by ill-health. 

In July, 1855, he was unani- 
mously appointed Principal of 
the New Jersey State Normal 
School at Trenton, and he enter- 
ed upon his duties in the month 
following. The present noble 
building was the result of his 
planning, and his admirable abil- 
ity soon placed that institution 
in the very front rank of the 
Normal Schools of our country. 
In 1857 and ’58 a second build- 
ing was planned and erected for 
the “ Model School,” of which he 
was also made Principal. About 
the same time the “ Farnum 
Preparatory School” of Beverly 
was also erected, and placed un- 
der the superintendence of Pro- 
fessor Phelps. 

His work in New Jersey was a 
noble one, and those who gradu- 
ated under his instruction are 
among the very best teachers in 
the State. The present State Su- 
| perintendent of Public Instruc- 
| tion, and his predecessor in office, 
| as well as others whose success 

has been of the most decided 
character, are those who have 
been under the careful training 
| of Professor Phelps. 

In the’ spring of 1864 he re- 
signed his charge in New Jersey, 
to accept the Principalship of 
the First State Normal School of 
| Minnesota, located at Winona. 
This Institution had originally 
| opened in 1860, but by bad man- 
agement it had failed, and for 
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nearly two years it was 
having withdrawn its a 

But the annual appropriation Was re- 
mewed in 1864, and Professor Ph 
was expected to take hold and Pain 
tate the enterprise, in the midst of al- 
most universal indifference and preju- 

ce. 

This was done. In November 
year, the experiment was oA 4 
ated, and its success has been uninter- 
H1> etal» the winter of 1866 the 

@ an appropriation of 
with which to rhe 2 eultable building? 

The next year a further appropria- 
tion of $50,000 was made, and over 
$30,000 was added by the generous 
— Winona. 

8 fine building, a picture of 

is given in this BA, is one re 
most tasteful, convenient, and elegant 
structares of the kind in the country 
Its total cost was not far from $140 000, 
and this liberal expenditure is the re- 
sult of the decided success of the school 
tiself. Minnesota is yet in her infancy, 
and the liberality she has displayed in 
the endowment of her educational in- 
stitutions has no parallel in a State 80 
young. 

Two additional Normal Schools have 
been established, one at Mankato, and 
the other at St. Cloud, the former bei 
in successful operation, while the latier 
opened in September of last year. 











THE EXTENSION 
OF CHURCH STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


THE extension of old streets, and the 
opening of new ones, in New York, be- 
sides imparting a more symmetrical ap- 
pearance to the city, are invaluable 
assistants In the relief of traffic and 
travel. 

Although the early authorities of the 
metropolis took pride in the smoothness 
of their avenues and streets, too many 
were allowed to take the direction of old 
cow-lanes, or to remain insufficient in 
width. With the continual increase oi 
business, our leading thoroughfares are 
found inadequate for the duty required 
ofthem. Particularly Broadway, Nassau 
and William streets are by far too nar- 
row, but areso built up that any altera- 
tion would involve an expense not likely 
to be borne by taxpayers. To accom- 
modate the tide of travel and traffic that 
flows from the upper part of the city to 
the Battery, more space than thai afford- 
ed by Broadway has for years been in- 
dispensable. The extension of Church 
street from Fulton street to the Battery, 
while it has been avery expensive un- 
dertaking, and has caused the removal 
of many handsome business houses, is 
an improvement that has long been needed, 
and will be greatly appreciated. Standing on 
Fulton street, at the southeast corner of old St. 
Paul’s churchyard, from which point our sketch 
was taken, and looking toward the Battery, the 
spectator sees but a house or two standing on 
the newly-created thoroughfare to obstruct his 
view of the blue waters of the bay and the 
groups of emigrants on the grassy margin of 
Castle Garden. 

The extended part of the street begins to look 
quite business-like, new fronts having been run 
up most of the line-buildings, but partially de- 
stroyed. Between Dey and Cortlandt, on the 
west side, a six-story range of extremely 
plain brick warehouses is completed. Be- 
hind Trinity Church, a grandly massive brick 
structure, several hundred feet long, formerly 
stood, and, close beside it, the highest brick 
building in the city used as a warehouse. Both 
have utterly disappeared, but in the place of 
the former an enormous iron edifice, to be used 
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as a United States 
Bonded Warehouse, 
has been erected, 
with a high Man- 
sard roof resting 
upon beams, which 
in turn rest upon 
pillars or limbs of 
iron of truly colos- 
sal proportions. 

Church street will 
wheel into Green- 
wich with a toler- 
ably easy curve, but 
it would be still 
easier if the south- 
east corner of Mor- 
ris street was sliced 
off, and thus a near- 
er and clearer view 
of the Battery by 
the approaching * 
passengers would be l 
secured, The intrin- 
sic value of the ex- 
tension of Church 
street may be an 
open question, but ij 
few will be reluctant 
to yield their admi- 
ration to the bold 
manner in which it 
was pushed through 
from Fulton street 
to the Battery. To 
drive a clean gap 
one hundred feet 
wide through the 
heart of an old, 
solid, and densely 
built-up neighbor- 
hood, through great, 
ponderous ware- 
houses, and in the 
midst of thronging 
traffic, in so short a 
time, was a feat of 
which Haussmann 
himself might well 
be proud. 

If it were possible 
—and the only objec- 
tion that could be se- 
riously raised against 
it is in the increased 
cost—Church street 
should be widened 
from Fulton to Canal 
street. Were this done, a thoroughfare, rival- 
ing that of Broadway in width and beauty, 
would reach from the Battery to a very natural 
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INTERIOR OF THOMPSON'S HOUSE, SHOWING THE 
MANNER IN WHICH THE PICTURES WERE 
STORED. 


termination. But if it were cut through to 
Washington Square—or, in other words, Fifth 
Avenue extended to the extreme southern end 
of the island--New York could boast of a street 
without a rival in the world. 








THE GALLERY OF THOMAS 
THOMPSON, DECEASED. 


REPUTATION is a very strange thing. The late 
Mr. Thomas Thompson, of Boston, is a striking 
example of this fact. He has certainly acquired 
® curious celebrity. Some of our readers are, 
we doubt not, inclined to censure him asa mad- 
man, while some are equally well disposed to 
stigmatize him as a miser, on the score of the 
enormous collection of pictures, which, during 
his lifetime, he positively debarred the public 
from seeing. 

In our opinion, Mr. Thompson was neither 
the one nor the other. 





Recently we had occasion to visit Boston, and 
in consequence of our knowledge of the gen- 
tleman who was occupied in making the cata- | 
logue of his immense gallery—amounting in all 
to more than eighteen hundred pictures—we | 
had the opportunity of examining them at lel- | 
sure, and are enabled to speak with more cer- 
tainty than any cursory examination might 
have enabled us to do. 


THE INTENTION OF MR. THOMPSON. 


In our opinion, it had been originally his in- 
tention to organize a large and perpetual Art 
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Gallery for the benefit of our sister city. 
Whether wisely or not, with this end in view, 
he purchased every good and every tolerable 
picture which came in his way. 


HIS JUDGMENT. 
These pictures he had stored in Fulton street, 


| and we believe had stored them with remark- 


ably good judgment according to their quality, 
On the second floor, where the light was good, 
he had placed all of his finest large pictures and 
many of the small ones. On his first and third 
floors, he had arranged all of those examples 
of various artists to which he attributed little 
other value than the name which they might 
bear. Unfortunately, a gentleman who had 
been employed by the widow of the deceased 
to make a catalogue, had taken it upon himself 
to alter this arrangement, aud had by no means 








CHURCH STREET TO THE BATTERY. 


improved it. The consequence was, that, loving 
pictures as we did, it took us more than three 
days, under.the guidance of our friend, to 
thoroughly learn the immense merit of, and the 
sagacity displayed in making this collection. 


THE REMARKABLE PICTURES. 


When we mention that it contains two fine 
paintings by Peter Paul Rubens—both of them 
undoubtedly by that great Fleming, who was 
Painter, Statesman, Courtier and Ambassador 
in the same skin—it may be imagined that Mr. 
Thompson knew what paintings to hunt up in 
Europe. The first of these is “‘The Discovery 
of Calisto,” and is an undoubtedly admirable 
specimen of the superb style and manner of 
this great master. But while alluding to the 
grander specimens of Middle Age Art, or rather 
the Art of the earlier period of the latter Age 
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THE LATE THOMAS THOMPSON, OF BOSTON. 









of Progress, we can- 
not help saying 
that Mr. Thompson 
had purchased a 
picture which we 
place very much in 
advance even of this 
grand work from 
the Prince of Flem- 


ish painters. This 
is the ‘Triumph of 
” by Barto- 


lemeo Schidone, 
which is one of the 
noblest examples of 
Italian painting at 
its best period, now 
to be found in this 
country. The draw- 
ing and the color in 
this fine work are 
really superb, and 
may challenge the 
living race of Pig- 
mies in Art to ap- 
proach it. At the 
same time, it must 
not be imagined 
that Mr. Thompson 
confined his pur- 
chases to the early 
schools. On the 
contrary, he seemed 
to have 
iM a widely accomplish- 
, ed taste in Paint- 
Hi) ing. 
mi; He had purchased 
mul an Earl, half a dozen 
i / or more very fine 
Bierstadts — painted 
in that artist’s earl- 
ier time—a Law- 
rence, several Rey- 
noldses, a capital 
copy from Titian, by 
our own Sully, two 
undoubted Ettys, 
and scores of mod- 
ern pictures which 
rival these works in 
merit. He possessed 
two Angelia Kauff- 
manns, beyond any 
question the best 
specimens by this 
eminent lady we 
have ever seen out 
of England, charmingly exquisite both in 
drawing and color—a magnificent Xavery, 
which we should like to have in our own col- 
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EXTERIOR OF HOUSE, FULTON STREET, BOSTON, 
WHERE THOMPSON'S PICTURES WERE SIO:ED. 


tection—the finest portrait of Gluck we have 
ever seen—an exceedingly curious portrait 
piece of History by Jacques Stella, containing 
the full-length likenesses of Louis XIV. and Car- 
dinal Richelieu—an early Delaroche—a head 
attributed to Grenze, which, if not by that 
painter, is by some even indisputably better 
artist—two capital paintings by Jordaens—a 
Ludovico Caracci of the first class—a miniature 
by Isabey—a Le Brun, which, although he con- 
sidered it dubious, we believe to be original, 
besides numerous other works of the first-class, 
which we have no space at our immediate dis- 
posal in which to specify them. 

We have merely mentioned these to give an 
idea of the wide range in Art covered by his 
purchases. 


OUR NATIVE ARTISTS. 


Naturally, he had purchased greatly from our 
own artists, and more especially from the Bos- 
ton ones. But we must naturally conclude 
that these were not intended by him to form 
any considerable portion of the collection 


which, in our belief, he intended to donate for 
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she purpose of forming a Public Gallery. Had 
the Almighty permitted him a longer life, we 
honestly think that a man gifted with his fine 
taste would have selected from this collection 
the best works, and have added to them, with 
the view of educating the general national 
mind in Art. If so, he would have been a 
decided benefactor to Boston, and have left 
behind him a name which would have lived 
longer than the larger portion of our political 
and mercantile reputations have any chance of 
doing. 


THE PUBLIC SALE OF HIS COLLEUTION. 


Unfortanately for his ambition, his purpose 
was staid ere he had achieved what he wanted 
to, and his executrix has decided upon the 
public sale of his collection, which has never 
before been seen by the public, owing to the 
curious taste displayed by him in the hiding 
away of these Art treasures. 


THE SALE. 


They have been placed by her in the hands 
of Messrs. Leeds & Miner, both of whom, es- 
pecially the latter, are so well known for their 
refined taste in Art, and the sale will come off, 
in February next. As the pictures will be 
placed on public exhibition by them, almost 
immediately, with a full and complete cata- 
logue, compiled for them by a well-known 
artist, we presume that the public will be en- 
abled to ratify the judgment we have formed. 
Nor do we hesitate to say that, on seeing the 
collection, they will share our regret that the 
deceased had not the time given him to carry 
out the nobie intention which we presume to 
have actuated him in making this collection of 
paintings. We say, which we.presume to have 
actuated him, because we are unable to enter- 
tain any other supposition. A mere tenth part 
of the number of paintings which he possessed 
—including all the finest specimens in-his gal- 
lery—would have been far beyond the want or 
need of any private person. He would have 
been unable to exhibit them fairly and fittingly 
without building a large gallery for the pur- 
pose. What object, then, could Mr. Thompson 
have had in collecting them and storing them 
away in the lofts of his large warehouse in 
Fulton street, Boston, save such a one as we 
have above indicated, or, rather, supposed ? 








“THE WATCH TRADE.” 


In the edition of this paper for January 8, 
an article under the above title appeare’, to which 
exception has been taken by the Philadelphia Watch 
Company. The subjoined statement as to the origin 
of the association, and upon whose patents it works, 
has been furnished us by the corporation: ‘The Phila- 
delphia Watch Company was duly incorporated in the 
State of Pennsylvania, under the laws thereof, upon 
the 23d day of October, A. D. 1868, its articles of agree- 
ment having been duly recorded previously thereto 
in the office for recording deeds, etc., in and for the 
city and county of Philadelphia. The purpose for 
which the corporation was established, as set forth in 
the ‘ Recorded Articles,’ and to which it has strictly 
and literally adhered, was for the manufacture of a 
new style of improved watch movements, according 
to the Paulus Patents issued by the United States Pa- 
tent Office, and according to a system invented and 
practiced for years by the said Eugene Paulus in the 
city of Philadelphia—the corporation hereby created 
have the right to adopt and introduce any improve- 
ments from time to time as to them may seem expe- 
dient,” etc., etc. It will thus be seen that the Phila- 
delphia Watch Company is a genuine corporation, 
and that it is proper we should, without delay, correct 
an error so grave, touching its business honor, as that 
which the author of ‘The Watch Trade” was inad- 
vertently led into. - 








Tae Fry.—I believe we can nowhere find a 
better type of a perfectly free creature than the com- 
mon house-fly. Not free only, but brave, and irreve- 
rent to a degree which, I think, no republican could 
by any philosophy exalt himself to. There is no 
courtesy in him ; he does not care whether it is king 
or clown whom he teases ; and in every step of his 
swift mechanical march, and in every pause of his 
resolute aberration, there is one and the same ex- 
pression of perfect egotism, perfect independence and 
self-confidence, and conviction of jhe world’s having 
been made for flies. Strike at him with your hand, 
and to him the immediate fact and external aspect of 
the matter is what to yon it would be, if an acre « 
red clay, ten feet thick, twisted iteelf up from the 
ground in one massive field, hovered over you for a 
second, and came crashing down with an aim. That 
is the external aspect of it; the inner aspect to his 
fiy-mind is of a quite natural and unimportant occur- 
rence—one of the momentary conditions of his active 
life. He steps out of the way of your hand, and 
alights on the back of it. You cannot terrify him, 
nor govern him, nor persuade him, nor convince him. 
He has his own positive opinion on all matters—not 
an unwise one, usually, for his own ends—and will 
ask no advice of yours. He has no work to do, no 
t nical instinct to obey. The earth-worm has his 

iggings, the bee her gathering and building, the spi 


der her cunning network, the ant her treasury and | 


accounts. All these are comparatively slower, or 
people of only business. But your fly, free in 
the air, a black incarnation of caprice, wander- 
ing, investigating, flitting, flirting, feasting at his 
will, with rich variety of choice feast, from the 
heaped-up sweets in the grocer’s window to those of 
the butcher’s back-yard, and from the galled place on 
— cab-horse’s back to the brown spot in the road, 
rom which, as the hoof disturbs him, he rises with 
any republican buzz—what freedom like this? 


Toe True Srony or SHaxesprage’s Owen 
GLENDOWER.—This celebrated chieftain was a promi- 
nent character in the reign of Henry IV., and has been 
immortalized by Shakespeare in his play of that name. 
The injury inflicted on him by Lord Grey de Ruthyn, 
who maligned him to the king. and afterward, under 
pretext of forfeiture, took possession of his lands, 
prompted Glendower to seek, by force of arms, the re- 
dress which was denied him by the English Govern- 
ment. Claiming to be tlic representative of the ancient 
Welsh kings through his mother, who was lineally de- 
ascended from Liewellyn, the last of these princes, he 
asserted his right to the crown of the principality, and 
raised the standard of insurrection about 1400. For 
some years fortune favored Glendower, and having 
taken his enemy Lord Grey prisoner, he compelled 
him to ransom himself by the payment of a large sum 
of money, and to give him one of his daughters in 
marriage. Glendower formed a close alliance With 
Sir Edmund Mortimer and the Percies of “ ort humber- 


' water the first thing in the morning.” 
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land; and so sanguine were the expectations of the 
confederates, that they formally portioned among 
themselves the whole dominions of Henry IV., the 
country to the west of the Severn being 

as the share of Glendower. After the battle of Shrews- 
bury, however, in which the Percies were over- 
thrown, his success seems to have waned ; and, havin 
been twice defeated in 1405, Glendower was obl 

for a time to wander up and down the country, con- 
outing himself in remote and unfrequented an 
One of his retreats, a cave in Merionethshire, is known 
to this day by the name of Ogof Owain, or Owen’s 
Cave. From this he emerged, put himself again at 
the head of an army, and being joined by a | body 
of French troops—their king having allied himself 
with the Welsh insurgents—he marched through Gla- 
mo hire, and advanced as far as the neighbor- 
h of Worcester. Here he took up a strong posi- 
tion, and for three days kept up a succession of skir- 
mishes with the royal troops ; but at last, for want of 
supplies, he was obliged to retire with his allies into 
Wales. He attempted no further enterprise of any 
importance, but to the close of his life continued to 
harass the English by predatory incursions. In the 
reign of Henry V. a pardon was offered to Glendower 
and his followers, but the negotiations were inter- 
rupted by the death of the aged chief, who expired at 
the house of one of his daughters on September 20th, 
1415. A tombstone, but without any inscription, in 
the churchyard of Monnington-on-Wye, is said to 
mark the place of his sepulture. 


Tue Story or a Woman Sotprer.—A young 
man was recently received, by the express order of 
the King of Prussia, as candidate for an ensign’s 
commission, into the second company of the first bat- 
talion of the Ninth Prussian regiment, in Stargard— 
the same company in which his grandmother had 
served as a subaltern officer during .he war.against 
the French, and bravely won the I-on Cross and thé 
Russian order of St. George. The North-German 
Correspondent says: “This lady, who was called 
Augusta Frederica Kriiger, was a native of Fried- 
land, Mecklenburg, and not ccntent with offering, 
like many others of her countrywomen, her trinkets 
and her flowing locks on the altar of patriotism, she 
entered the ranks as a volunteer under the name of 
‘Lubeck,’ and distinguished herself by her intrepidity 
on many a hard-fought field. On the 23d of October, 
1815, she received her Cischarge, and her services 
were mentioned in this document in the most flatter- 
ing terms. In January, 1816, bei present, in the 
garments of her sex, at the festival of the Order of 
the Iron Cross, held at Berlin, she attracted the atten- 
tion of an under-officer of lancers, called Carl Koh-er, 
to whom she was married in the Garrison Church of 
Berlin on the 5th of March of the same year. The 
church on this occasion was densely packed with 
spectators, all anxious to witness the marriage of two 
Prussian subaltern officers. The heroic bride ap- 
peared in a handsome silk gown, and wore on her 
breast the orders she had so honorably won, which, 
with her hair, still rather short for a woman, were 
the only indications of hes former military career.” 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Never intrust a secret to a belle—it will be 
told. 


Aw actor ought to be a happy man ; his work 
is all play. 


Weaz State is high in the middle and round 
at both ends? O-hi-o. 


Saxaps, like the heads of ladies, need a good 
deal of dressing to go well. 


A wit being requested “to say a good 
thing,’ laconically responded, ‘‘ Oysters !”’ 


Way are the Marys the most amiable of 
their sex? Because they can all be mollyfied. 


A TEETOTALER’s arguments are pretty sure 
to be sound, for he is certain to make use of nothing 
which will not hold water. 


‘«THat’s very singular,” said a young lady 
to a gentleman who had kissed her. “Oh, well, my 
dear miss, I can make it plural.” 


A BACHELOR uses the following modification 
of a hackneyed phrase in congratulating a newly- 
married friend: “I wish you much jaw.” 


A sermon, in four words, on the vanity of 
earthly possessions—‘‘Shrouds have no pockets,” 
This is rather grave “‘ fun for the family.” 


A tapy with the ‘‘ Grecian Bend” considered 
herself insulted when she was told, a few days ago, 
that rheumatic liniment would restore her shape. 


A GENTLEMAN remarked the other day, with 
great gravity, that the weather had taken cold. When 
asked why, he said, “It blows it snows so much.” 
That chap still lives. . 


A Qwuaxer once hearing a person tell how 
much he felt for another who was in distress and 
needed assistance, dryly asked him: “ Friend, hast 
thou felt in thy pocket for him?” 


‘* Brrpeet, I told you to let me have my hot 
“Shure,” 
replied Bridget, “and didn’t I bring it up and leave 
it at the dure last night, so as to be in time, sir.” 


A tapy, who had refused an awkward but 
wealthy suitor, said to a friend as he passed, “‘ Look 
at him! Could you marry him, even if he had a car- 
riage and horses?’ “No, indeed,” replied the other, 
* not even if he kept a livery stable |” 


A youne man who recently fell in love with 
a beautiful young lady, says that when he learned, the 
other evening, that she reciprocated his passion, he 
felt as though he was sitting on the top of a meeting- 
house, and every shingle was a jewsharp. 


**My son,” said an anxious father, once, 
“what makes you use that nasty tobacco?’ Now the 
son was a very little sort of a person, and, declining 
to consider the question in the spirit in which it was 
asked, replied: ‘‘ To get the juice, old codger.”’ 


** You have lost some of your friends, I see,” 
said a traveler to a negro whom he had met on the 
road, dressed in deep mourning. “Yes, massa.” 
“Was it @ near or distant relative?” “ Well, purty 
distant—about twenty-four miles,” was the reply. 


** Wuen I goes a shoppin’,” said an old lady, 
“T allers asks for what I wants, and if they have it, 
and it’s suitable, and I feel inclined to buy it, and it’s 
cheap, and can’t be got for less, I most allers takes it, 
without chaffering about it all day, as some people 
do.” 


A pILAPrpaTep old darkey in Montgomery, 
Ala., while watching the monkeys in a menagerie in 
that city, spoke thusly : “Dem children got too much 
sense to come outer dat cage; white folks cut dar 
tails off, and set ‘em to votin’ and makin’ constitew- 
tions.”’ 


Ware a clergyman of a church in Boston 
was publishing the banns, he was interrupted by one 
of the congregation, who called out loudly, “I forbid 
the wedding ’ He was requested to walk into the 
vestry and explain his reasons for so doing. Was he 
a relation? “No,” replied he ; “I’m the bridegroom 
himeelf, but having learned that Ciss has a tongue | 


that, after marriage, will run faster than the clack of | 
her master’s mill, | am resolved to be off: so vour | 
reverence may marry her yourself, if you pleas: ’ 


| 


A countrrMaN took an eight-gallon toa 
store to have it filled with molasses. The s' eeper 
declared that he had put in fen gallons, and de- 
manded pay accordingly. The countryman handed it 
over, with the remark that he didn’t mind the money 
so much as he did ‘‘the strain on the darned oid 

” 


**Brppy Maronsy, just you look at the 
clock! Didn’t I tell you last night to knock at my 
door at eight this morning?’ “An’so ye did, sir; 
an’ I came to the door at eight, sure enough ; but i 
heard you was making no noise at ali!” ‘‘ Well, why 
the deuce didn’t you knock an’ wake me?” “Sure, 
an’ because I feared you might be fast asleep.” 


** Aunty,” said a sentimental niece to a be- 
reaved widow, “now you’re prosperous and ‘ well to 
do,’ let us get some pretty tombstones for good Uncle 
Daniel ; you know he has none at his grave.” Aunt 


Kesiah iifted up her hands and emphasized thig | 


touching expression: “ Jane, if they want anything 
of Daniel at the Judgment, they can find him without 
a guide-board ; I tell you he’ll be there in time.” 


**Tars medicine,” said Dr. uills, ‘‘after 
having been taken for a few days, will produce the 
change desired.” ‘What!’ exclaimed the thunder- 
struck patient ; “you don’t say so, doctor!” “It’sa 
fact, sir,’’ said the doctor; ‘‘ the science of medicine 
has now reached——”’ ‘‘Well,’’ said the patient, in- 
terrupting him, “it is wonderful! If you’d said post- 
age stamps, doctor, I would not have said anything ; 
but the desired change, it seems impossible.” 


A porr thus describes how it snowed and 
what he did: 


* Softly, softly, while we slept, 
Came the snowflakes gently down— 
Came and sorrowfully wove 
A shroud of white hor the buried town ; 
We rose with feelings grand and intense, 
And hired a middle-aged Anglo-Atrican shovel- 
ist to clean our sidewalk off for fifty cents.” 


I urtcnep my chair close up to her’n, shet 
my eyes, and, shudderin’, sed: “Sally, I’ve been a- 
hankering after you for a long time ; that’s so. I love 
you from the foot of your sole to the head of your 
crown, and J don’t keer who nose it—Hpluribus 
onions |? With that she fetched a screech, and after 
a while she sez: “Uriah!” “Sally,” sez1. “ Yes,” 
sez she, hidin’ her face. “ Glory, glory!” sez 1; “I 
kin jump a ten-rail fence—hooray, hooray!’ With 
that I sorter sloshed myself down by her and clinched. 
Talk about your night bloomingserious! Oh,my! Oh, 
broom-straw with sorghum lasses on ’em ! 
father hadn’t hollered out, “‘ It’s time for decent folks 
to be in bed,” I du believe I'd staid all nite. 


“T wants to get a drunk,” said a Teuton the 
other day, to a person he met on the street; “ where 
I gets em, hey’? “Want to get a drunk? Well, I 
reckon you can get that at any saloon in town, where 
benzine is sold. There is a place over the way, for 
instance,” pointing to a saloon across the street. 
Teuton went across to the saloon. Saloon-keeper got 
out a glass mechanically, with a look that seemed to 
say, “‘ Well, what isit?” ‘Can I get a drunk here ’e 
while?” ‘Get drunk’s you’re mind ter, if you only 
pay for it,” was the reply. ‘‘ Got whisky I'll warrant 
to fetch you, if you drink enough of it.’ “So nich 
ver stay. I aon’t want to get drunk like as ter tifels ; 
I only want to puy von leedle drunk.” “If you only 
want a litt'e drunk, better go and drink red wine; 
don’t keep it here—keep stuff for a big drunk, that’s 
all.” “Nein, nein, nein; I want a drunk to geep in 
mine clothes, to lock up mine Key up, unt to take me | 
along von der railroad car, travels in me to Ni York 
all’e while.” “ Oh, you want a trunk? Why didn’t 
you say so in the first place? There is a trunk store 
over the way, if that’s what you want.” ‘Yah, dat 
is richt,’’ and Teuton shot across the street to secure 
his “ leedle drunk,”’ 








AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL—the world’s 
great remedy for Colds, Coughs, Consumption, and 
all affections of the Lungs and Throat. 


ENDT’S 


FANCY READY-MADE 


Show Cards 


And Price Marks, 


Suitable for any business, and surpassing all others 
in elegance and cheapness. Send for Catalogue and 


Prices. 
E. FENDT, 234 Broadway, N.Y. 


Agents Wanted ous Litera terms. 


Union. Liberal Terms. 
748-60 
AST CALL, 7,000 subscribers in one 
4 month, NOWor NEVER. You have still kept 
“PUTTING OFF.” We have only 3,000 January num- 
bers left. You can secure all the numbers of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” for 1870, if you subscribe 
AT ONCE. DO NOT DELAY. For only 75 cents you 
et the “Banner” a whole year, the superb engrav- 
ng * Evangeline,” 1 1-2 by 2 feet, thrownin. Thou- 
sands subscribe weekly. You can now secure all the 
numbers for 1870, if you SPEAK QUICK. Recollect, 
we will refund your money if you are not delighted. 
Will you try it? It will save you MONEY. 480 col- 
umns of splendid reading. An illustrated eight-page 
Ledger-size paper a whole year, and superb steel 
plate, all for only 75 cents, Now is the LAST CHANCE, 
Specimens, 6 cents. Send 75 cents and your name to 
“STAR SPANGLED BANNER,” 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


SEMMONS, 
OPTICIAN, 


- 687 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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Manufacturer and Importer of powerful Opera, Field, 
and Marine Glasses, Spectacles, Eye-Glasses, Micro- 
scopes, Barometers, Thermometers, Claude Lorraine 
Glasses, and inventor of the 


CELEBRATED BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, 


to strengthen and improve the sight. 


Catalogues by 
inclosing stamp. tf 





B* AR, DEER, Wild Cat, Beaver, Opossum, 
) Otter, Mink, Marten, etc., etc. You can hunt, 
catch and trap ANY and ALL Wild Animals. Also, 
tan and cure furs and skins. Nearly 100 pages. 27 
000 sold. Buy the only cheap and reliable book, ‘‘ The 
Hunter’s Guide,” Only 25 cents, mailed free. Ad- 
dress the sole publishers, 

HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Brown’s Patent 


Donble Cone Ventilating Damper gives the most heat 
with the least fuel. No Express charges. Send for 
Circulars. O. R. Briggs & Co., 184 Washington street, 
New York. 738-4800W 


NEND 25 cents and get the great secret by which 
" Vanderbilt, Stewart, Astor, George Peabody, and 
Fisk, Jr., have become so rich, M. A. EDWARDS, | 
Salem, Mass. 








POCKET REVOLVERS. v.ve¥2>... 


A neat, durable weapon, four-inch barrel. Price, $2. 
post-paid. Address HALL & OO., Star Box, Chicago, 
iNinols. 747-49 





Ef Sally’s | 
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Eight Per Cent. Gol 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 
BY THE 


St. Joseph and Denver City R. R. Co., 


in denominations of $1,000 and $500, coupon or re- 
gistered, with interest at eight per cent. per annum, 
bo 16th ei & ~ August, in Gold, free of 
nited States taxes, New York or Europe. The 
bonds have thirty years to run, payable in New York 
in Gold. Trustees, Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, of New York. The mortgage which secures 
these bonds is at the rate of $13,500 per mile ; covers 
a completed road for every bond issued, and is a first 
and only mortgage. This line connecting St. Joseph 
with Fort Kearney will make a short and through 
route to California. 
The Company have a Capital Stock of .... $10 
And a Grant of Land from Congress of — 
1,600,000 acres, valued, at the lowest es- 





TUMALE, Ab... errcvcsevesecsccessccees +» 4,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds............. sees 1,500,000 
Bev aces cocccedeansisasagsccccedéeee $15,500,000 
Length of road, 271 miles; price, 9714 and accrued 
interest. Can be obtained from the undersigned. 


Also, pamphlets, maps, and information relating 
thereto. ese bonds, being so well secured, and 
yielding a large income, are desirable to parties seek- 
ing safe and lucrative investments. 
W. P. CONVERSE & CO., Com’l Agents, 
No. ©: Pine Street, New York. 
TANNER & CO., | iscal Agents, 

tf No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER, 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, will dispose of 
one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs of six 
first-class makers, at extremely low prices, for cash, 
during the holidays, or will take from $5 to $25 
monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent money 
applied if purchased. 





frouN D AT LAST-—Watches Superseded. 

The Dollar Time Keeper. A PERFECT GEM. Ele- 

gantiy cased in Oriode of Gold, Superior Compass at- 

tachment, Enameled Dial, Silver and Brass works, 

glass crystal, size of lady’s watch. Will denote cor- 

RECT time, warranted F1VE years, superb and showy 

case, entirely Of metal. This is no WOOD Compass, 

Is entirely new, patented. 6,500 sold in three weeks, 

Only $1 each, three for =2, in neat case, mailed free. 
Trade supplied. Address the sole manufacturers, 

MAGNETIC WATCH CO., Hinsdale, N, H. 
Agents! Read This! 

E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per week «nd expenses, or allow a 

large ‘commission, to sell « new wonderful inven- 


tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
747-59 








MPLOYMENT .—$200 a month with Stencil 
Dies. Samplesfree. S. M. SPENCER & CO,, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 748-60 








No better treat for Young Folks 
can be found, than 

“THE RED GORILLA; 
Or, Adventures in the Wilds of 
Borneo.” Captain Mayne Reid’s 
last and most/atiractive story, writ- 
ten expressly for 
FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ 

AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


As this popular Journal is 


THE BEST PAPER FOR 
THE YOUNG, 


parents cannot give a better pres- 
ent than a year’s subscription. 
From ail parts of the country, 
parents, teachers and guides of 


7? 
4 


the young encourage this excellent 
paper. 
lis 


sketches of adventure, natural his- 


tales, its illustrations, its 
tory, travel, sights and scenes in 
all parts of the world, its general 
information on the thousands of 
things that excite the curiosity of 
the young, make it really a house- 
hold treasure. 

For sale at all news depots 
every Wedne sday. Price 5 cents : 
$2.50 per annum. 

FRANK LESLIE. 

537 Pearl Street, New York. 


‘ECRETS OF THE LIQUOR TRADE.— 
Send 10 cents to BIRD, Port Deposit, Maryland. 


746-429 


K 
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Pomeroy’ s Democrat, 


JNPARALLELED INDUCEMENTS FOR 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


PomeRoy’s Democrat for 1870 will be the best 
newspaper ever printed. It has now a larger circula- 
tion than ever before—the largest circulation of any 
political paper ever printed, and is now so firmly es- 
tablished it cannot by any possible means fail. 

Mr. Pomeroy, editor and proprietor, will devote his 
entire time and attention to editorial and literary 
labor for THE DEMOCRAT alone, each week adding to 
the power, interest, worth and variety of the reading 
matter it will contain. With the people to back him— 
abundant means of his own at his disposal, he is de- 
voting his life to this paper, the people who support 
t, the cause it advocates, and the principles it de- 
fends, without fear, favor or hope for reward. 

Read the terms and inducements. 

In addition to its political worth, Taz DEMOCRAT 
will each week contain : 

Pomeroy’s Saturday Night Chapters. 

Let 

Editortals on different topics. 

Pomeroy’s Social Chat with Friends, 

Terence McGrant’s Letters, 

Full Market, y Reports. 

A Splendid Masonic Department. 

:s Here and There. 


ers of Correspondence, 


Produce and Mon 


Happenings 


Brief Items of Satire, News, Sarcasm and Bur 
lesque. 

Descriptive Letters of Travel. 

Occasional * Pomeroy Pictures of New York 


Life.” 
A first-class Agricultural Department. 


In short, everything to make it the best and most 
readable paper in the United States. 

Politically it will be Democratic—red-hot and reli 
able, earnest and continuous in its war against the 
bonded interests of the country, and determined in its 
labors for that earnest Democracy which believes in 
the restoration and not in the reconstruction of the 
Government, 

Thankful to those who, in every State of the Union, 
and almost every county of the United States, have 
generously sustained Tne Democrat, before its re- 
moval to New York, and since, we offer 
premiums, as an evidence of gratitude to those who 
forward from time to time subscribers : 


50 


SINGLE COPIES, per year 
TEN COPIES, One year, to one post-office (we 
writing the names of subscribers on each 
paper), and one copy for the year to the one 
who sends us the ClUD........scccccccscccces $20 00 
TWENTY COPIES, one year, to one post-office 
(we writing the names of subscribers on 
each paper), with an extra copy for the year, 
and a copy of each of PoMEROY’s two books, 
‘ SENSE,’’ and ‘* NONSENSE,”’ to the getter-up 
Of TRO OD. ccccccccvrcccccsccccccccsccossee 
THIRTY COPIES, ane year, to one post-office 
(we writing the names of subscribers on 
each paper), with two extra copies for the 
year, and a copy of each of POMEROY’S 
books, ** SENSE,” ‘‘ NONSENSE,”’ and “SATUR- 
DAY NIGHT,” a new book now in press, to 
the getter-up of the club $60 00 
WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINES 
AS PREMIUMS. 
For fifty-six subscribers, with $112, a $56 machine. 
For sixty subscribers, with $120, a $60 machine. 
For sixty-five subscribers with $130, a $65 machine. 
For one hundred subscribers, with $200, a $100 ma- 
chine. 





$40 00 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

If you cannot conveniently raise subscribers enough 
to entitle you to a machine as a premium, send what 
you can, with two dollars for each Subscriber so sent, 
and the balance in cash for such priced machine as 
you may desire, when the paper and machine will be 
sent as directed. 

For example, where thirty sabscribers and $60 are 
sent, it will require $26 in cash in addition to the sub. 
scription money to purchase a $56 machine; or, for 
forty subscribers and $80, $16 additional will be re- 
quired to purchase the same priced machine, and so 
on in proportion. 

We offer these unrivaled machines, believing them 
to be the simplest, most durable, useful, and desirable 
sewing-machines in the world, with a view to giving 
workingmen or deserving women a chance to obtain 
a machine for much less money than in any other 
possible way. 

There is hardly a township in the United States but 
& person can, in a day or two, earn for himself a fam- 
ily machine, actually worth the price asked for it—the 
same as sold at, when purchased of Willcox and Gibbs, 
the manufacturers. 

In many cases a few gentleman might, by sending 
their names to us as subscribers, receive for them- 
selves THE DEMOCRAT each week, and a machine for 
some poor widow or other deserving woman, thus 
giving her the power to care for herself and family, 
and live independent. 

Each machine'we send out will be perfect, and of 
the very best. 

Address all letters on busines 
office to OC. P. Sykes, publisher, 
York city. 


s connected with the 
P. O. Box 5,217, New 


Letters on political matters should be addressed to | 
M. M, Pomeroy, and if the writer wishes them to be | 
Seen only by the person to whom they are addressed, | 


they should be marked private, when, if Mr. Pome 
roy is not in the city, they will be forwarded to him 
immediately by mail, express, or special messenger. 

In ordering papers, be careful to write the names of 
subscribers, with the post-office, county and State, 
very plain, that there may be no mistakes ip entering 
hames or forwarding papers. 

Retail price of the paper, when sold by newsdeaiers 
or newsboys, Srx CENTS. 

Additions can be made to clubs at $2 per year. 

Back numbers will be sent from commencement of 
hew volume, when requested. 

we. Specimen coptes sent sree. 

In forwarding sums of money for clubs of subscrib- 
ers, drafts or money orders should always be used, 
if lost or stolen, they can be duplicated, and no finan 
Cial loss will be sustained by the parties interested. 
C. P. SYKES, Pu 
rk ci 


as, 


P. 0. Box 5,217, N 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bxwery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 He ‘ter Street, New York, 


Still continue to ke § the largest stock ot 


PARLOR DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 








CuUFFROYS?® 
IVER DRAGE 
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SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


SUGAR-COATED PI‘ LS OF COD 


LIVER EXTRACT. 


CURES COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 

NOT OBJECTIONABLE TO THE MOST DELICATE STOMACH. 

PRICES.—Box of 60 dragees, equal to one and a half pints of cod liver oil, 75 
box of 120 dragees, $1.25; 
Physicians having cases where cod liver oil 
& sults by the use of the Dragees than with cod liver oil. 

For full particulars, containing medical societies’ reports, physicians’ certifi- 
cates, etc., etc., send for pamphlet to WARD, SOUTHERLAND & CO., 
Agenis, 130 William Street, New York. 


box of 240 dragees, $ 


indicated, will obtain better re- 


Wholesale 
746-48 





| h cents a package. Library of Love, 50 cents, 
Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


729-48e0W 





SOMETHING 
EVERY HOUSE, 

AN ILLUMINATED CAL- 
ENDAR FOR 1870—the finest 
specimen of chromo-lithography | 
produced in the country— will be| 


NEEDED IN 


AGIC Photographs. Wonderfuland Amusing. 25 | 
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T oO ‘un m i CLASS.—We are now pr 
nish all classes with constant emp! yu ner h 
the time or for the spare m ments 
profitable. Persons of ¢ 
evening n¢ 


| or 
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10 see this notice u 
. we make this un 
isfied, we will senc to pay } 
Full part ulars, a valuable sample, which will do to co 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Con 
of the larges t and best fa aly wows upers publ 
tfr y l. Reader, if you nt permenent, pro 
call, wddsce I Cc. AL LEN &CO., Aug rusta, Maine. 
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|THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


give 7 gratis to each subscriber. and | 


to each purchaser of No. 24] 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
NEY 


oO; 


CORNER, 


with the commence ment of two new | 


novels of singular power. 
‘MAUDE’S TERRIBLE 
CRET,” M. T. Caldor, 

MINDHA OR, 
THUGS DAUGHTER,” 
in No. 241. 

In 245 another new and exciting 
novel, entitled ‘“ LOLITA,” 
Story of the Mexican War, 
begin. 


SE 
by and 


be qin 


a 


will 


The remaining contents of every 
number will be found of the highest 
Literary and Artistic 
Stories full of and 
variety, Sketches, ete, 

Asa Family Pape r, the CHIM- | 


Cc caract Ps 


attraction 


dl { necdot S, 


NEY CORNER stands unri- 
vale d. 
Yearly subscription, $4 ; single 


numbers. 10 cents. 


FRANK LESLIP, 





537 Pearl Street, New York 
ni LLUSTRATED BOOK OF WON- 
DERS,” sent free. Address B. FOX & CO., 
Station A, New York city. 745-57 


THE 












| $25 


THE 


CHLM- | 





| 





| by mail for 25 cents, 


Prices : 
and for time 
Levet 
extra fine 


Also, a 


ling ir 





magnificeat Watch, onls #25. 
Ing cases, gt 
$2 to $8. 


$10 te nth the pr 


TO C 
we se Ms a seventh watch free. 
parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


Published for the benefit of young: men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debilit y; -, Supplying the 
means of self-cure, Written by ne pa ho cured him- 
self, and sent free on receiving postpaid directed en- 
velope. Address NATHANIEL MAYF — 

Brooklyn, N 


Send 10 cents for 4 Pamphlet, with Photo 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 


otf Dr. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor 4th St. 


YARKEEPER’S GUIDE TO MIX DRINKS. 





) Send 10 cts. to BIRD, Port Deposit, Md. 747-50 
J. HEITNER, 
No. GIS Broadway, 


MANUFACTURER DIAMOND 


Also dealer in precious stones. The 
price paid for diamonds, set or unset, 
or reset to order at the trade price. 


OF JEWELRY. 

highest cash 

Diamonds set 
tf 












Evenrnopy contemplati ing mak rehas lidays, or desiring 
really serviceable and r use or to sell again, 
on ula, before buying elsewhere, see our supe excelled 








$10 Wat iches! 


all lotted and sold on the one price system ~ users average, whieh is meeting 

the most thorough satisfaction everywhere! For full particulars, and un- 

paralleled liberal inducements for azents and clubs, call on or address 
MICHELIN & CO., Broadway, 6. E. cor. Fulton &t., New York. 


740-53 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 

Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. $390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The highest rates paid for 


| Deublesan. and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
| all Government Securities, 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 


16 Wall St., N. Y. 


VINEGAR. . HOW. MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 
® Molasses or Sorghum in 10 hours with- 
out using drugs. For circulars, address F. 1. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 746-771 


Loss of Appetite and Debility. 


Of all the tonic preparations now in market, we 
know of none equal to Speer’s “‘ Standard Wine Bit- 
ters” for those who suffer either from over-mental or 
physical exertion, resulting in loss of appetite, and 
consequent debility. Sold by Druggists, and by A. 
SPEER, 148 Chambers Street, New York. 











)SYCHOMANCY, or SOUL CHARMING. A 
wonderful book ; it shows how either sex can fas- 
cinate any one they wish, instantly. (All possess this 
power.) It teaches how to get rich, Alchemy, Dr. 
Lee’s and Allen’s Caballa, Bindings, Sorcerics, Incant- 
ations, Demonology, Magic, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
Marriage Guide, and a thousand other wonders. Sent 
Address T. WILLIAM & Co,, 
7th street, Philadelphia, Pa, tf 











Publishers, South 


CE LE I sRATED 


IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES. 


“COLLINS METAL,” IMPROVED OROIDE. 


These justly celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
tested du 
time 
lished as to require no reconimendations, 


ing the last four years, 


and their reputation for 
as imitations of G 


and old Watches is so well estab- 


Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in 

to Gold Watches worth $100; 

15, @ — to $150 Gold | ones 
and superior finish, 


appearance 
Full Jeweled 
; Full Jeweled Levers, 
$20, equ: al to $200 Gold ones. 


,$ 


n EXTRA HEAVY WATCH, 4 ounces down weight, 
appearance a gold one costing $250. Price ol 
All our Watches in bunt- | 
nts’ and ladies’ sizes, Chains, Collins Metal, 
= all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one- 
ce. 


UBS.+Where six watches are ordered at one time, 
Goods sent by express to all 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 
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AGE NTS. WA? NT ED 
In every City, Town, Village and 
County in the Union, for the 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


It is by far the most exciting, 
humorous, entertaining 
and valuable book ever issued from 
the Press, containing 
of historical, 


attractive. 


American 


larger amount 


| ‘ . ‘ 
biographical, curious and start- 


ling incidents than any work of 
modern times, and presented im 
a form so attractive that even the 
untutored mind finds in it subject 
Over 

Qne Thousand Engravi 
by the most eminent artists in 
Europe and America, 128 
making it altogether the 
most unique, complete and elegant 
To 


energe tic and efficient canvassers an 


of absorbing attention. 
HES, 
im 


number, 
pictorial work ever publish d. 


opportunity for making money is 
here offered rarely presented in a 
lifetime, 


as no one who sees the 


book can refuse to buy it. 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 
The greatest HOLIDAY BOOK 
in the Sie ld. 
Incidents, Interesting Scenes and 
Wond rful Events, in all Countries, 
all Ages, and dnong all P. ople. 
Edited by C. ROSENBERG, 
author of ‘ Pragmata,” ‘ The 
Man of the People,” ete. 

Over One Thousand TIllustra- 
tions by the most distinguished 


comprising Startling 


ele, 


Artists in Hurope and America. 
The list of contributors numb ring 
128, among whom are found the 
popular and widely-known names 
of Gustave Dore. Berghaus, Bil- 
Cruikshank, Corbould, Byt- 
Hen- 
Nehleig, 


lings, 
Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, 
nessy, Homer, Milais, 
Nast, Reid, Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot. etc.. etc.. etc. 


“Fifty years sgo such a book as this 
would have been considered a miracle.” 
—N. Y. Herald. 

“It is a picture-gallery and library 
combined, and it would hot be a very 
great stretch, if we added theatre and 
museum also.— NV. Y. Daybook. 

“It is the cheapest book ever print- 
ed.” —Pomeroy’s Democrat. 

“Asa volume of continued informa- 
tion and amusement it is unsurpassed, 
and can be recommended as a valuable 
encyclopedia to families—N. Y. Ex- 
pre 8&8. 

“One of the most varied and inter- 
esting books recently issued.”—N. FY. 

World. 

“A complete library in itself, not of 
fiction, but of recorded events of excit- 


inge, 


ing character in modern human bis- 
tory."—N. Y. Times. 
Etc., Ete., Ete. 


Proving he yond all doubt that ai 
is the grandest book ever published, 


Ne nd for (4 eulars and 7% rms 
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129 Sowth Clarl 


i / 


at once. Ad SS. 
UNITED STATES PUB. 
LISHING CO., 


111 Broome &F.. 
Vf. 
And 177 Wesi Fourth St. 
ti, Ohio 





LESL 





'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


(January 29, 1870) 





























ELECANT BRONZED 
lron Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish. 
TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED, 


Combining the cssentials of Com/sort, Durability, 
C-eanliness and Cheapness. It is deservedly the 
most popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured 
and for sale to the trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 and 119 Court street, Boston. 748-600 





OPALINE 
for the Teeth, 
Gums, and Breath. 

OPALINE 
is reliable, efficient 
and convenient, 

OPALID 
is sold by Drug- 

ists and Dcalers 
roughout the 
Uni States and 


Remee. 
OPALINE 
is recommended 
by Physicians and 
Dentists. Use no 
other Dentrifice. 
Inventor and pro- 
pew, CHAS. K. 
VEY, Dentist, 
Worcester, Mass. 
747-59 


NUNNS & SEIL, 


849 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 747-53 


BHogser'’s HALF-DOLLAR OPERAS 
the 




































for Piano-Forte, Gurite, with overture, 

each 50 — free, : AFRI- 
man’ GIRL, CRISPINO, DON JUAN, MINO 
ee ae FAUST FIGARO ig 
LO, G DUCHESSE, LUCR 
Hid, Manila, NORMA, [NODERT CF DIABLE, 

ye AVILLIAM IA VOLO, 


. TELL, FRA 
ete. Rae prand'in extra cloth. gilt, $1 each. 
Suitable for ts. 

& OQ., No. 644 Broadway, N. y.--' 


United States 


IMPROVED REFLECTOR CO., 


Awarded Highest Premium, 1869. 








& Mabie, 
New York. 


THE ARION PATENT PlANO 
Write FOR ARI ONPAMPHL LET” 


HICH IS MAILED FREE. 
COVELL & CO., 554 Broadway, N.Y. 


449 Broadway, 








M*t. ages Sqmteune. Catalogue, oem pees, cat 
Microscopes. Price List sent 
T. H. MCALLISTER, Oplician, 40 Naseem Y. 


9° 





This is no Hambu;! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, neight, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by retarm mail, a correct picture of your 
fature husband or wise, with: name and date of mar- 
Address W, FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 

, X. ¥. 743-550 


$2,000.A YEAR AND EXPENSES 
ite to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both — a MACHINE WITHOUT MONEY. 










for further lars, address TIE WILSON SEW- 
ING MACH E 00., Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Maas,, 
or St. Louls, Mo. 741-92-0 
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SAMSON’S TRIUMPH AND END—BESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED TO GOV. HOFFMAN. 





RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCGISTS. 
Trade Mark. , 


¥ GRANDE DUCHESSE, 

‘ JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 

CHINESE BOUQUET. 





RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
EDWARD GREEY & ©0., 38 Vesey St., N. 
tfo 


230.650 


DOLLARS, distributed monthly by Sworn Com- 

missioners ‘in the Legal Kentucky State Lottery. 

Send for circular at once and Try Your Luck. 
Address C.H. MURRAY & OO., Covington, Ky. 


742-48e0WO 


Y. 








1,000 
Sewing - Machines 


TO BE 


GIVEN AWAY! 





In order. to secure & VERY LARGE CIRCULATION for 
our, New Monthly Magazine, we propose to present a 
$75 Sewing-Machine to every person (male or female) 
who sends = ‘= list of 25 subscribers. For- further 


particulars, add 
BEN. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 





747-48-0 24 BEEKALAY S7., N.Y 





Waltham Watches, 


BUYERS of watches at retail should be on their 
guard against buying watches represented as ‘‘ Ame- 
rican,” and which are advertised in connection 
with the words “‘ Oroide,”’ “ tation Gold,’ and other 
words calculated to attract attention. “Nine cases out 
of ten suck watches are spurious, as our genuine 
movements are seldom, if ever, put into anything but 
solid gold or silver cases. Large numbers of these 
worthless watches bear colorable imitations of our 
trade-marks. To avoid imposition, buyers who do 
not know responsible jewelers should it procure a 
descriptive catalogue of the differentstyles of watches 
made by the American Watch Company, of Waltham, 
Mass. The catalogue contains, in addition, much 
useful information to watch buyers. Address 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 


j 








0 182 BROADWAY, New York. 


Conculagtién t ! Scrofula! 
A NEW, UNFAILING, HARMLESS REMEDY! 
ZOoOBLAION, 
Or Life Oil, for Consumption, Scrofula, and Nervous 


Diseases generally, extensively used by the sz 
of America and Europe, and in the Hospitals of bot 


hemispheres. The discovery of an American physi- 
cian of high standing. For sale by res ble Drug- 
gists. Price $1.50 per bottle, with ns. For 


circulars, information, or medicine, address ‘‘ CLOV- 
ERINE CHEMICAL WORKS,” Box 120, a 
Post OMfice. 





PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 





The friends of persons who have been restored from con- 
firmed consumption by the use of this original preparation, 
and the grateful parties themselves, have, by recommend- 
ing it and acknowledging its wonderful efficacy, given the 
article a vast popularity in New England. ‘The Cod Liver 
Oil is in this combination robbed. of. its. unpleasant taste, 
and is rendered doubly ¢@ffective in being coupled with the 
lime, which is itself a restorative prisiciple, supplying nature 
with just the agent and assistance. reqnited to heal and re- 
form the diseased lungs. A-KB) WILBOR, No. 166 Court 
Street, Boston, is the propri¢ter- Sold by ali druggists. 

9O* 


The= a im > San, 


CUAS..A. DANA, Eprror. 

The cheapest, smartest, and’ best New York newspaper. 
Everybody likes it.. Three editions: Dairy, $64 Seui- 
We EKLY, 2; ond Weexry, $1 ayear. ALL THENEWs 

t half-price. Full reports of markets, agriculture, Farmers? 
= Fruit Growers’ Ciubs; and a complete etory in ever: 
Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A present of valuable 
plants and vines to every subscriber; inducements to can- 
vassers onsur; $1000 Life Lagurances, Grand Pianos, 
Mowing Machines, Parlor Organs, Sewing Machines, &e., 
among the premiugns. Specimens and lists free. Send a 


tr t. 
ow . ’ Ewan, Publisher San, New York 
741-48 , 








Holloway’s Pills and Oiniment.—f« Jons 
—This painful endemic ¢ is rapidly subja- 
anted after a few trials of t seve balsams ; in no 
u me instance have tucy failed © gowplete their cure, 


’ 
. 


BALL, BLACK & C8,, 


565 & 567 Broadway, 


Offer an Unequaled Assortment of 


Jurgensen, Mardin, Jacot, 
Saltzman, WMicoud, Gerard, 
Frodsham, Peardon, Gording, 
Rugeustein, Harrison, Taylor, 
Also, a full line of American 


WATCHES 


to AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 


H. H. ROBESON’S 
FOURTH GRAND MONTHLY DRAWING 


WILL TAKE PLACE 
Tuesday, January 25th, 1870. 


Books close at 1 P. M., drawing beginning at 3 P. M. 


The three previous drawings have given entire sat- 
isfaction to the people of the West, who have bought 
the largest number of tickets and drawn the most 
valuable prizes. 

There were a few tickets sold in New a city for 
the last drawing that was made ber 24th. The 
following are the names of persons that.drew prizes : 











J. F. Myers, 14 Carroll Place, cash prize....... ees 
Henry A. Jones, 37 Marion street, cash prize. . 
Geo. J, Nevins, 222 Division street, cash prize. . 4 
Chas. G. Hein, 94 Stanton street, cash prize.. 100 
C. C. Clapp, 8 West Fourth street, gold watch.. 200 
A. M, Miller, 19 St. Mark’s Place, gold watch. . 125 
J. Gaskel, 28 Chariton street, Am. silver watch. 45 
LIST OF PRIZES. 
1 Capital Prize, $5,000 in gold................ $5,000 
2 Prizes of $3,000 in greembacks.............. 6,000 
3 a Sie. |; .\. s-esbepeaubennae 6,000 
4 °° I =. ahisetetcal 4,000 
10 “ ee ee PE POS 5,000 
| 50 ‘ See.) Se 3. saeeeeae 5,000 
Seventy cash prizes, amounting to.. - - $31,000 


° Gold _Watches, Swiss movements, , $200 e9 each v4 
50 


4,500 

a0 American Gold Watches, 4 each eneee® 4,200 

Capdocee 5,500 

“6 Silver “ % 6 ewtecced 3,600 

1 100 Anchor . = me) © decvedte 2,500 

307 Watches, amounting in value to.......... $24,900 
: Solitaire Diamond Ring, w'h’s ‘ 4g Karats..... $3, 


600 
134 ** $250ea’h 1,500 
% ** $100ca’h "800 


“ “ “ “ 


H 





4 bad sed Pins “ 1 “™ $17%5eah 700 
13 Diamond Cluster Rings.... ........ $490 ea’h 5,200 
2 « “ OH. - subasecedbace $250ea’h 5,000 
52 Diamond Rings and Pins valued at......... $16,800 
12 Full Sets Diamond Jewelry, $700 each...... $8,400 
7 Half * « bag $500 each...... 3,500 
7 & «& “ “ $400 each...... 2,800 
26 Diamond Sets Jewelry valued at............ $14,700 
1,000 Gold Enameled Bracelets, at $10 each. ...$10,000 

Total number of prizes, 1,455, valued at...... $97,400 


The number of t 
limited to 100,000 


RATES OF DISCOUNT FOR TICKETS. 


‘ane. $3.00 7 eas, $5.00 15 tickets, $10.00 
r discopnt than this will be made on any 
aad mount of tickets. 


Persons ordering tickets are advised to send money 
by Draft, Fest O Office Money Order, by Express, or in 
Registered letter 

Address all Communications to 

H, H. peng ny J 
Lock Box 
cl INGINNATI, OHIO. 

Prizes will be delivered at the principal office, 17% 

West Third Street, Cincinnati, or forwarded by ex- 


press the next day after the Dra 4 
wing prizes will be sent to 
° 


ickets issued for this Drawing 


A list of the numbers dra 
each ticket-holder. 


HOON ENS 


saenTs aareD. ircul ee aed 

rcular ry 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACH ance tl CcO., Bath Me Me. 
or 176 Broadway, New York. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHIERS, 
138 & 140 Fulton Street, 


NEW YORK, 


INVITE ATTENTION to their 
immense stock of 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
Gc, 





















GENTLEMEN'S 
FURNISHING GOODS, ETC. 
It is made up im strict ac 
gota 
a fi ; velt, of de. 
‘or nO 
terials, i 


and 
a aly cannot be aurpaased.. 





VEROOATS for all seasons. 


QOrEnooats, $8, $10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $25, $30 
INTER SUITS for all occasions. 


INTER SUITS, $15, $18, $20, $25, $30, $40, $59, 
to $60. 
OYS’ SUITS, all the latest novelties in style and 


I material 


R™ 8’ SUITS, $6, $8, $10, $12, $14, $16, $18 to $20. 
B )OYS’ OVEROCOATS, for all ages, in every style. 


Large Stock of fine Piece Goods, Gentle- 
men’ + Y Furnish Goods, Cardigan — 
OE 4 eee 

sure at afew 
Orders for iothing SS any part of the coun- 





i 
; 


try promptly filled b Jor selfmed- 
pA baw gs “re atiedt = us 
with entire "atiafaction. We guarantee Perfect 
Fitting in all cases. ° 

RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, Samples of Goods, 
Price List, mailed free on u 








